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"  I  vipv  practice  of  railing  on  men,  in  ordinary  births,  as  a  source  of  6erious  evils  to  ehildbearing,   * 

a«  .m  imp  •  |;e  credulity  of  women,  and  upon  the  fear3  of  their  husbands,  and  as  a  means  of  sacrificing  \ 

delicacy,  ami  cms  quently  virtue."  Thomas  Exceil,  M.  D.,  of  Virginia.       \ 

"  I  have  I  under  the  conviction,  that  the  office  of  attending  women  in  their  confinement  should  be   \ 

intru-i  t  females."  A.  McNair,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia.       \ 

"  Ni  l  ever  be  permitted  to  enter  the  apartment  of  a  woman  in  labor,  except  in  consultations  and   * 

on  extraoiii'  9ns.     The  practice  is  unnecessary,  unnatural,  and  wrong  —  it  has  an  immoral  tendency."    \ 

W.  Beach,  M.  D.,  New  York.       \ 

"We  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  any  improvements  in  this  kind  of  practice,  and  under  no  circum-   \ 

stances  would  we  object  to  multiplying  proper  female  midwives."  ^ 

J.  V.  C.  Smith,  M.  D  ,  Editor  of  the  3oston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.       J 

"  In  the  submission  of  women  to  the  unnecessary  examinations  of  physicians,  exposing  the  secrets  of  nature,   \ 

it  is  forgotten  that  every  indecency  of  this  kind  is  a  violent  attack  against  chastity;  that  every  situation  which   J 

produces  an  internal  blush  is  a  real  prostitution."  Count  Bujfon,  the  celebrated  writer  on  Natural  History.       \ 

"  I  have  ever  believed  that  there  would  be  a  time  when  this  sinful  practice  should  be  exposed  and  extirpated   ^ 

from  the  earth  ;  and  now,  blessed  be  God,  light  begins  to  dawn  on  the  subject.     Success  to  the  enterprise." 

Rev.  Wm.  Miltimore,  New  Hampshire.       \ 

"The  French  government  wisely  support  such  schools  [institutions  for  the  instruction  of  midwives]  at  the   S 

present  day."  Rev.  Wm.  Jenks,  D.  D.,  Boston.  —  Comprehensive  Commentary .       \ 
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Man-Midwifery  Exposed  and  Corrected. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    OF    THIS    WORK. 


[From  the   Now   York    Tribune] 
1  The  startling  bets  hen  |  bow  lhat  the 

subject  is  one  c\  the  gweot  importance,  and  we 
think  nineteen  of  every  twenty  readers  wilJ  agTec 
with  ns  that  Mr.  G.'s  arguments  fully  demonstrate 
the  impropriety,  indelicacy,  immoralny  and  even 
peril  of  the  modern  substitution  of  male  for  female 
professional  attendants  in  child-bearing.  In  every 
ci;v.  in  every  Milage,  in  every  scaled  township, 
there  ought  to  be  women  fitted  for  this  duty,  and 
the  services  of  men  should  be  required  only  in  cases 
of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  peril— and  not  only 
ought  to  be.  but  will  be.  We  are  confident  tint 
twenty  years  will  suffice  to  work  an  entire  revolu- 
tion—or  rather,  restoration— in  this  respect,  if  the 
facts  collected  by  Mr.  Gregory  can  be  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  public.  To  all  moralist  and 
mothers  we  emphatically  commend  them.' 
[From  the  Boston  Traveller.] 
•  M'dical  Practice. — Among  the  many  movements 
of  the  day  in  regard  to  medical  affairs,  some  of  the 
profession  and  many  of  the  public  are  agitating  the 
question  of  restoring  to  women  the  duties  of  ac- 
couchrurs.  Our  attention  has  recently  been  called 
to  the  subject  by  a  pamphlet  from  the  author,  S. 
Gregorv,  whose  lectures  to  gentlemen  in  this  city, 
last  fall,  were  noticed  in  our  columns.  Mr.  G. 
has  certainly  made  out  a  strong  argument,  bringing 
to  his  aid  the  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  na- 
tions, as  recorded  in  the  Bible  and  common  history. 
He  has  discussed  the  question  of  the  comparative 
qualifications  and  success  of  male  and  female 
titioners,  illustrating  each  point  by  facts  and  the 
testimony  of  eminent  physicians ;  and  has  shown 
the  unfavorable  tendency  of  the  present  practice  in 
a  moral  point  of  view.  The  work  recommends  the 
establishment,  in  this  city,  by  legislative  enac 
or  private  enterprise,  of  an  institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  female  functionaries,  according  to  the 
examplesof  some  European  countries,  at  thi 
ent  day.  This  branch  of  practice  is  certainly  one 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  community,  and  to 
mankind  at  large,  and  if  any  improvements  can  be 
made,  we  doubt  not  that  the  candid  members  of  the 
profession  and  the  public  generally,  will  give  their 
hearty  concurrence.' 

[From  the  Boston  Recorder.] 
1  The  design  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  show  that  the 

fractice  of  Midwifery  properly  belongs  to  fen 
n  some   obstinate  and   difficult  cases,  the   writer 
would,  however,  call  in  the  aid  of  male   practition- 
ers.    The  author  wishes  to  change  th?  present  cus- 
tom of  society  on  this  subject,  and  restore  to  woman 
the  office  of  midwife,  which  she  formerly  exercised. 
The  subject  is  worthy  of  public  attention.' 
[From  the  Boston   Olive  Branch.] 
'Man  midwifery. — A  large  sized  pamphlet  of  fif- 
ty pages,  on  this  subject,  his   been  laid  on   our  ta- 
ble by  the  author,  Samuel  Gregory,  who   attempts 
in  this  work  to  show  by  arguments   and  numerous 


f  midwifery.      He  makes  out  a  pretty  fltronf 
ud  the  subject  is  one  deserving  of  particular 
attention.' 

'The   change    of   practice  recommended    by    Mr, 

worthy  of  consideration,  end  we  hop© 

Ins  work,    Bi  may   be  carefully  read.' — ■ 

low.  [Boston.] 

'  This  is  a    remarkable    production,    filled  with 

startling  f;;ets,   unanswerable  arguments,  and  tho 

testimony  of  the  most  eminent  physicians.' — Boston 

Moil. 

'  This  is  a  pamphlet  treating  on  the  subject  indi- 
cated by  the  title.  We  believe  thai  great  good  will 
result  from  the  discussion.  While  we  regard  tho 
great  body  of  physicians  as  honorable  and  high- 
minded  men.  this  most  grateful  circumstance  does 
not  obviate  the  difficulties  in  the  common  system  of 
obstetric  practice.' — Christian  Fmman  and  Family 
Visitor. 

1  Mr.  Gregory  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  hus- 
band and  every  wife,  of  every  man  and  every  wo- 
man in  fact,  for  the  devotion  and  skill  with  which 
be  baa  entered  upon  the  task  of  driving  this  abomi- 
nation from  among  us.  No  one  can  read  his  book, 
we  think,  without  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
his  positions,  supported  as  they  are  by  a  mass  of 
facts  and  testimony.  All  should  read  the  work.' — 
The  Vote  of  Industry. 

'  This  is  a  book  of  more  than  usual  interest,  com- 
prehending, as  it  does,  much  that  ought  to  bo 
known  and  most  seriously  considered  by  all  (and 
but  few  are  not)  interested  in  this  important  sub- 
jei  t.' —  The  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  (N.  Y.) 

'  Mr.  Gregory's  work  seems  to  meet  with  gener- 
al approbation  from  the  public,  and  the  press,  in 
various  quarters.' — Boston  Times. 

'  This  pamphlet  treats  of  a  subject  of  vital  im- 
ue   to  ihe  community;  in   it  the   barbarous 
practice  of  employing  men  in  cases  of  childbirth  is 
fully  exposed. — Boston  Pilot. 

'  We  cannot  see  how  any  lady  of  refined  feelings 
n   eon*  nt  to  such  treatment  as  they 
are  often  forced  to  submil  to  at  the  hands  of  young 
and  inexperienced    doctors.     To  all  such  we  com- 
mend the  work.' — Cambridge  Herald. 

•Midwifery .—We  refer  our  readers  to  a  new 
and  important    work,  entitled    'Man-midwifery  ex- 
posed and  corrected,' promising   a  more  extended 
of  it  next  week,  aid   recommending  it  to  all 
who  feel  any  interest  in  the  cause  ef  humanity  and 
purity,  especially  to  the  women  of  the  land.'—  The 
tor. 
•  Jour   book   will  be  read  ;  the  time   has  come 
when   it  will  fly  through   New   England   and   the 
country  with  the  utmost  rapidity.*— Rev.  Wm.  Mil- 

tunnri  ,    A.    //. 

To  show  the  interest  of  the  public  in  this  subject 
ditions,  eight  thousand  copies,  of  this  pamph- 
let have  been  published  in  thro  .,.(j  another 


fexe,  thai  it  ia  hi^hl/  la^jopcf  to  employ  mm  in  edition  mil  need  uumuliiuelj  to  be  pa  to  press. 


MAN-MIDWIFERY 


EXPOSED  AND  CORRECTED; 


OR 


THE    EMPLOYMENT  OF  MEN  TO  ATTEND  WOMEN  IN    CHILDBIRTH,  AND    IN    OTHER 
DELICATE   CIRCUMSTANCES,  SHOWN  TO  BE  A  MODERN   INNOVATION,  UNNECES- 
SARY, UNNATURAL,  AND   INJURIOUS   TO  THE   PHYSICAL  WELFARE  OF  THE 
COMMUNITY,  AND  PERNICIOUS   IN   ITS  INFLUENCE  ON   PROFESSIONAL 
AND  PUBLIC  MORALITY  ;  AND  THE  WHOLE  PROVED  BY  NUMEROUS 
FACTS,   AND  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  PHY- 
SICIANS, IN  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK.  AND  OTHER  PLACES  ; 
AND    THE     EDUCATION    AND    EMPLOYMENT     OF 
MIDWIVES    RECOMMENDED ; 

TOGETHER  WITH 
REMARKS  ON  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  ETHER,  AND  DR.  CHANNING'S  "  CASES  OF  INHALATION 

OF  ETHER  IN  LABOR." 


By    SAMUEL     GREGORY,    A.M 

LECTURER    ON    PHYSIOLOGY,  &c. 


"  I  view  the  present  practice  of  calling  on  men,  in  ordinary  births,  as  a  source  of  serious  evils  to  childbeanr.g, 
as  an  imposition  upon  the  credulity  of  women,  and  upon  the  fears  of  their  husbands,  and  as  a  means  of  sacrificing 
delicacy,  and  consequently  virtue."  Thomas  Kwell,  M.  D.,  of  Virginia. 

"  I  have  long  labored  under  the  conviction,  that  the  office  of  attending  women  in  their  confinement  should  be 
intrusted  to  prudent  females."  1.  McNair,  .»/.  />.,  Philadelphia. 

"  No  man  should  ever  be  permitted  to  enter  the  apartment  of  a  woman  in  labor,  except  in  consultations  and 
on  extraordinary  occasions.     The  practice  is  unnecessary,  unnatural,  and  wrong  —  it  has  an  immoral  tendency." 

It'.  Beach,  it.  1).,  New  York. 

"  We  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  any  improvements  in  this  kind  of  practice,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances would  we  object  to  multiplying  proper  female  midwives." 

J-  V.  (■■  Smith,  M.  I).,  Editor  of the  Boston  Medical  and  SurgimlJournai. 

"  In  the  submission  of  women  to  the  unnecessary  examinations  of  physicians,  exposing  the  secrets  of  nature, 
it  i.s  forgotten  that  every  indecency  of  this  kind  is  a  violent  attack  against  chastity  ;  that  everv  situation  which 
produces  an  internal  blush  is  a  real  prostitution."  (^ount  Bujf'on,  the  celebrated  writer  on  Natural  History. 

"  I  have  ever  believed  that  there  would  be  a  time  when  this  sinful  practice  should  be  exposed  and  extirpated 
from  the  earth  ;  and  now,  blessed  be  God,  light  begins  to  dawn  on  the  subject.     Success  to  the  enterprise." 

Rev.  Wm.  Mi It i more,  New  Hampshire. 

"  The  French  government  wisely  support  such  schools  [institutions  for  the  instruction  of  midwives]  at  the 
present  day."  Rev.  Wm.  Jenks,  D.  D.,  Boston. —  Comprehensive  Commentary. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1848, 

By  George  Gregory, 

In  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts. 


PREFACE. 


The  subject  of  the  following  pages  is  one  of  grave  importance  to  the  whole 
community.  Within  a  few  years  a  practice,  at  first  considered  an  outrage  against 
propriety,  a  criminal  offence,  has  silently  grown  mto  a  custom. 

The  introduction  of  men  into  the  lying-in  chamber,  in  place  of  female  attend- 
ants, has  increased  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  childbearing  women,  and  brought 
multiplied  injuries  and  fatalities  upon  mothers  and  children  ;  it  violates  the  sen- 
sitive feelings  of  husbands  and  wives,  and  causes  an  untold  amount  of  domestic 
misery  ;  the  unlimited  intimacy  between  a  numerous  profession  and  the  female 
population  silently  and  effectually  wears  away  female  delicacy  and  professional 
morality,  and  tends,  probably  more  than  any  other  cause  in  existence,  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  public  virtue. 

Honorable  physicians  are  not  aware  of  the  amount  of  iniquity  which  grows  out 
of  the  practice,  or,  from  a  regard  to  the  general  good,  and  to  their  own  families 
and  friends,  they  would  be  willing  to  give  it  up,  whatever  might  be  the  pecuniary- 
sacrifice  to  themselves. 

Some  of  my  remarks  may  seem  severe,  but  they  are  intended  only  for  those  to 
whom  they  apply.  I  disclaim  any  design  to  cast  suspicions  on  the  character  or 
conduct  of  worthy  members  of  the  profession.  But  still  they  are  blamable,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  they  countenance  a  custom  which  tends  to  destroy 
that  scrupulous  delicacy,  that  sacred  reserve,  which  Heaven  has  ordained  to  he 
observed  between  the  sexes ;  so  long  as  they  participate  in  a  practice  which  breaks 
down  all  barriers,  and  affords  the  most  unbounded  liberties  and  temptations  to  the 
unprincipled  and  licentious. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  allow  unreasonable  jealousy  to  take  possession 
of  him  while  reading  this  work.  A  due  degree  of  that  feeling  is  indispensable  in 
the  present  state  of  human  nature  ;  one  strong  passion  has  been  implanted  to  com- 
bat another  ;  lust  assails,  and  jealousy  must  defend.  But  husbands,  at  the  present 
day,  seem  to  have  such  a  horror  of  being  thought  a  prey  to  the  '  green-eyed  mon- 
ster,' that  they  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  permit  other  gentlemen  to 
take  liberties  wl?ich  a  decent  regard  for  themselves  and  their  wives  should  forbid. 

This  sensitive  regard  is,  however,  very  strong  in  many  who  rarely  manifest  it. 
Husbands  have  told  me  that  they  had  no  children,  and  wished  to  have  none,  if 
they  must  have  a  doctor  to  bring  them  into  the  world.  And  many  wives  have  the 
same  feelings  on  this  subject. 

Not  only  wives,  but  daughters  and  young  female  friends,  are  exposed  to  the 
familiarity  of  physicians,  as  if  the  latter  were  infinitely  purer  than  the  rest  of 
humanity. 

A  person  has  only  to  give  a  little  attention  to  this  subject,  consider  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  practice,  and  learn  how  full  it  is  of  abominations,  and  he  will  feel  an 
utter  detestation  of  it,  and  a  determination  to  aid  in  restoring  to  woman  those 
delicate  duties  which  Scripture  and  history,  reason  and  propriety,  all  proclaim 
are  hers. 

Boston,  January,   1848. 


MAN-MIDWIFERY 

EXPOSED     AND     CORRECTED 


Midwifery,  according  to  Noah  Webster, 
is  the  *  art  or  practice  of  assisting  women  in 
childbirth;'  and  according  to  Worcester,  'the 
trade  of  a  midwife.' 

The  term  is  derived  from  two  old  Saxon 
w„n]s  —  mead,  a  reward,  and  wife;  from  the 
fact  that  the  midwife  was  the  person  who  re- 
ceived the  present  or  reward  for  assisting  at 
the  delivery. 

History  of  Midwifery. 

This  duty  of  waiting  upon  women  in  child- 
bed, and  affording  assistance  when  necessary, 
was,  till  a  comparatively  recent  date,  per- 
formed wholly  by  females.  In  Egypt,  to 
which  the  earliest  records  of  science  extend, 
they  were  the  sole  actors. 

Bible  History  and  Testimony.  —  From 
all  the  passages  in  the  Bible,  where  midwives 
are  mentioned  or  the  subject  is  alluded  to,  it 
is  certain  that  women  only  officiated  on  these 
occasions.  Not  because  childbearing  was 
attended  with  no  sorrow  and  danger  in  those 
early  days,  for  in  the  case  of  Rachel,  it  was 
a  '  hard  labor,'  and  she  died ;  nor  on  ac- 
count of  this  misfortune  were  the  midwives 
thrust  out  of  their  ollice. 

When  Pharaoh  commanded  the  '  Hebrew 
midwives  '  to  stifle  the  male  children  at  birth, 
'  the  midwives  feared  God,  and  did  not  as  the 
king  of  Egypt  commanded  them,  but  saved 
the  men-children  alive.'  The  king  sent  for 
the  midwives  and  questioned  them;  the  ex- 
cise they  gave  could  not  have  been  satisfac- 
tory, but  even  this  tyrant  dared  not  invade 
their  sacred  oiiicetomake  special  inquisition. 
So  the  midwives,  with  true  courage,  did  right 
and  feared  not.  '  Therefore  God  dealt  well 
with  the  midwives-,  and  the  people  multiplied 
and  waxed  very  mighty.'  Yes,  the  people 
multiplied  and  waxed  very  mighty,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  five  thousand  and  six  hun- 
dred years,  not  by  the  aid  of  male  artists,  but 


under  the  administration  of  female  midwives. 
Rev.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
above  passage,  says,  '  The  Hebrew  mid- 
wives,  Shiphrah  and  Puah,  who  are  here 
mentioned,  were  probably  certain  chiefs,  un- 
der whom  all  the  rest  acted,  and  by  whom 
they  were  instructed  in  the  obstetric  art.' 
Professor  P>ush  remarks  of  the  same,  '  Plu- 
tarch says  that  some  of  the  nations  of  antiquit) 
had  schools  where  females  were  taught  the 
obstetric  art.'  And  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  editor 
of  the  Comprehensive  Commentary,  adds, 
1  The  French  government  wisely  support  such 
schools  at  the  present  day.' 

In  the  New  Testament,  promulgated  after 
midwives  had  been  in  practice  four  thousand 
years,  there  is  no  intimation  that  men  ever 
did  or  ever  should  assume  this  delicate  office . 
but  there  is  a  passage  which,  after  speaking 
of  woman,  and  the  transgression,  and  alluding 
to  the  physical  degeneracy  and  suffering 
which  followed,  reads  thus:  'Notwithstand- 
ing she  shall  be  saved  m  childbearing,  if  she 
continue  in  faith,  and  charity,  and  holiness 
with  sobriety.'  —  Faith  in  what?  the  'ac- 
coucheur '  and  his  recent  inventions,  or  in 
the  great  Architect,  by  whom  the  human  sys- 
tem was  '  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,' 
and  each  organ  adapted  to  the  function  it  has 
to  perform  >.  '  And  charity.1  It  can  hardly 
be  called  charity,  especially  that  charity 
which  begins  at  home,  for  a  woman  unnec- 
essarily to  submit  to  a  custom  which,  as 
will  appear  in  the  following  pages,  often 
proves  the  bane  of  domestic  happiness.  Nor 
is  the  present  practice  any  peculiar  mark  of 
'  holiness  with  sobriety.'  '  Doth  not  even 
nature  itself  teach!'  says  an  inspired  writer 
in  reference  to  a  matter  much  less  important 
than  this. 

The  fact  that  the  teachings  of  the 'Bible 
are  consistent  with  nature  and  philosophy,  as 
well  as  essential  to  morality,  and  the  fact  that 
all  the  light  which  can  be  obtained  from  its 
pages  is  in  favor  of  midwives,  and  not  &  word 
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to  tin  .  should  have  peculiar  \\ * •  i lt  1  u 

with  thai  knowledge  it-  authority, 

eapeeialh  with  those  whose  profession  it  ia  to 
anderstand  and  explain  it,  but  who,  by  their 
do  very  much  to  sustain  the  present 
unnatural  and  demoralizing  practice. 
Episcopal  Church  very  properly  prays  'for 
all  women  in  the  perils  of  childbirth ; '  but  il 
they  would  first  follow  the  teachings  i  f  Scrip- 
lure  and  Nature  on  th  t,  and  en- 
courage the  employment  of  such  assistants  as 
were  '  d •■  lit  well  with'  by  Him  to  whom  the 
prayer  ia  addressed,  and  have  a  little  more 
faith  in  the  promise,  '  she  shall  be  paved,' 
on  certain  reasonable  conditions,  the  petition 
would  be  answered  with  a  biasing,  instead 
of  the  moral  and  physical  curse,  which  too 
often  attends  the  meddling  of  men. 

HtHon  history,  as  well  as  sacred,  is  all 
in  favor  of  midwives.  The  Greeks  employed 
them.  We  are  told  that  Phanarete,  the 
mother  of  Socrates,  was  a  midwife.  Hippoc- 
rates and  others  make  mention  of  them ; 
and  Plato  speaks  at  large  of  midwives,  and 
explains  their  duties.  'We  hare  reason  to 
believe  that  the  obstetric  art  was  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  women,  the  natural  delicacy 
of  females  having  reluctant  recourse  to  the 
sional  aid  of  the  other  sex.  And  in- 
deed we  are  informed  that  such  was  the 
chasteneas  of  the  times,  that  the  operation  for 
lithotomy  on  the  female  subject  was  prac- 
tised by  females,  and  those  too  only  who 
hid  been  instructed  as  accoucheurs;  and  at 
Athena,  the  positive  enactments  of  the  law 
were  insufficient  to  overcome  their  scrupu- 
lous modesty. '  —  Dim/ian's  MulwiJ'cry,  Fran- 
cis's Edition. 

It  is  said  that  the  Athenian  doctors  pro- 
cured a  legal  enactment  transferring  the 
practice  of  midwifery  to  themselves.  The 
women  rebelled  en  wtasse,  and  declared  they 
would  die  rather  than  .submit  to  such  an  out- 
The  consequence  was,  the  law  was 
speedily  repealed  ;  and  since  then  no  govern- 
ment Ills  been  so  ridiculous  as  to  coinpil  such 
unnatural  interference.  Now,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  American  women  are  naturally 
as  chaste  and  delicate  as  the  Grecian  I  I 
but  fashion  and  necessity  have  led  and  forced 
them  into  a  custom  repugnant  to  their  na- 
ture* :::i  *ev  Jting  to  their  feelings. 

It  appears  from  the  quotation  from  Dr. 
Deninan,  that  the  women  of  Greece,  in  those 
davs  of  comparative  darkness,  could  perform 
surgical  operations,  —  those  too  attended  with 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  requiring 
necuLar  ikill;    certainly,  then,   our   women, 


with  the  present  facilities  for  knowledge,  can 
ae  qualified  to  manage  at  least  the  or- 
dinary  difficulties  of  parturition. 

Romans  employed  womenonly.   Pliny, 
in  his  Natural  Histdry,  speaks  of  midwives, 

explains    their    dunes,    and    names    some    oi 

great  reputation.  According  to  the  Roman 
law,  midwnes  were  recognized  as  a  distinct 

class  m  society,  and  enjoyed  certain  rights 
and  immunities  in  common  with   the  medical 

profession.     Among  the  Romans,  Lueina  was 

the  beneficent  goddeSB  who  presided  ill  the 
puerperal  chamber.  Had  they  approved  of 
male  assistants,  they  would  doubtless  have 
delegated  the  superintendency  of  their  nativ- 
ity to  Jupiter,  or  Mars,  or  perhaps  assigned 
the  province  jointly  to  Vulcan  and  Mercury 
—  the  first  being  a  blacksmith,  and  the  sec- 
ond an  elegant  waiter,  and,  withal,  the  most 
mechanical  genius  among  the  gods. 

In  China,  as  ue  are  informed  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,  the  matter  is  managed 
in  this  way:  The  midwives  attend  to  all  the 
ordinary  practice  ;  but  there  is  a  class  of 
obstetric  surgeons,  devoted  exclusively  to  tins 
department,  perfectly  skilled  in  the  use  of 
instruments  ami  the  management  of  every 
possible  difficulty.  One  of  these  is  located 
in  a  particular  district  with  a  given  number 
of  inhabitants;  and  after  a  woman  has  been 
a  certain  number  of  hours  in  labor,  the  mid- 
wife i.-  required  by  /<nn  to  call  m  the  sur- 
geon—  a  very  judicious  arrangement;  one 
that  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  in  this 
country,  especially  in  cities  and  large  vil- 
lages. 

'  It  is  certain  that,  till  lately,  all  civilized 
nations  have  employed  females  only  as  mid- 
wives.  This  appears  evident  from  their 
names,  which  in  many  different  languages 
are  all  feminine.  There  were,  however,  es- 
pecially m  great  cities,  surgeons  who  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  art  of  midwifery,  and 
made  it  their  peculiar  study.  The]  were 
sent  for  in  difficult  cases,  where  the  mid- 
wives  found  their  incapacity;  and  then  the 
surgeons  endeavored  to  deliver  the  women 
by  having  recourse  to  instruments  useful  in 
these  cases,  as  by  crotchets,  blunt  h 
ccc. ;  but  as  these  cases  happened  but  seldom, 
women  remained  in  possession  of  this  busi- 
ness.' —  Kcntlrick's  Medical  Dictionary. 

Origin  of  Man-Midwifery. 

In  conversation  with  a  man,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, a  few  weeks   since,  he  hud   not  a  very 
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good  opinion  of  this  movement;  for  his  part 
be  was  willing  to  let  his  wife  make  her  own 
complaint  in  the  matter,  and  he  thought  it  a 
preposterous  idea,  this  attempting  to  put 
down  a  custom  which  had  existed  for 
and  was  sanctioned  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. '  Friend,'  said  I,  '  how  long  do  you 
think  man-midwifery  has  been  in  vogue?' 
'  Ever  since  the  days  of  Adam,  for  aught/ 
know,'  was  the  reply. 

Now,  as  many  are  satisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent practice,  from  similar  ideas  of  its  venera- 
ble antiquity  and  its  universal  currency,  it  may 
be  well  to  present  some  information  as  to  its 
origin  and  progress.  It  is  true  that  it  can- 
not be  objected  to  the  system,  that  it  origi- 
nated in  the  dark  ages,  or  in  the  half-civilized 
nations  of  the  earth,  nor  among  the  barha- 
rous  tribes  of  Asia,  or  Africa,  or  the  Indians 
of  America.  No;  none  of  these  would  so 
far  violate  nature  and  propriety,  as  to  allow 
men  to  assume  such  an  inappropriate  office. 
Hence  we  find  the  origin  of  man-midwifery  in 
an  age  of  luxury  and  lewdness,  and  in  a  most 
licentious  city  and  court. 

Dr.  Davis,  of  London,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery, author  of  a  large  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  champion  of  man-midwifery,  says, 
'  Many  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  any 
part  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  midwifery 
has  devolved  upon  the  male  practitioner.  It 
is  pretty  generally  known,  that  the  Duchess 
of  Villiers,  a  favorite  mistress  of  Louis  XIV. 
of  France,  was  the  first  female  who  was  in- 
duced to  place  herself  under  the  exclusive 
obstetric  care  of  a  professor  of  surgery  inde- 
pendent of  any  anticipated  necessity  for  a 
surgical  operation.  That  event  took  place 
in  December,  1663;  and  Julien  Clement, 
the  fortunate  attendant  upon  the  case,  was 
soon  after  appointed  to  the  new  and  lucrative 
office  of  Midwifer  to  the  Princess  of  Fr-oice.' 
y  Here,  then,  we  have  the  origin;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  the  corruption  and  iniquity  which 
have  attended  its  progress.  Our  females,  it 
Hems,  are  following  a  fashion  first  set  by  a 
court  prostitute  of  Paris,  H85  years  ago;  and 
too  many  physicians,  like  the  worthy  Dr. 
Davis,  seem  to  have  uppermost  in  their 
minds  'the  fortunate  attendant'  and  the  'lu- 
crative office.' 

It  seems  that  even  this  '  favorite  mistress' 
had  some  modest  scruples,  for  Dr.  Kendrick 
remarks,  in  his  Edinburgh  Medical  Dictionary, 
'  As  she  desired  it  might  be  kept  a  profound 
secret,  she  sent  for  Julien  Clement,  a  sur- 
geon of  reputation  ;  and  he  was  conducted 
with  the  greatest  secrecy  into  a  house  where 


the  lady  was,  with  her  head  covered  with  a 
hood.  The  same  Burgeon  was  employed  in 
subsequent  labors  of  the  same  lady,  and  the 
princesses  made  use  of  surgeons  on  simile- 
occasions;  and  as  soon  as  it  became  fashion- 
able, the  name  of  accoucheur  was  invented  I  • 
signify  that  class  of  surgeons.  Foreign  coun- 
tries soon  adopted  the  custom  and  likewise 
the  name  of  accoucheurs,  for  they  had  no  such 
term  in  their  own  language;  but  in  Britain 
they  have  more  generally  been  called  men- 
midwives.' 

Professor  Davis,  above  mentioned,  thinks 
that  great  advantages  have  been  realized, 
'since  the  ordinary  business  of  obstetrics  has 
ceased  to  be  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
women.' 

Now  it  is  true  that,  in  common  with  the 
progress  in  every  thing  else,  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  midwifery,  within  the  last  two 
centuries;  and  doubtless  many  of  the  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  men  into  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  obstetrics,  and  more  particularly  their 
attention  to  extraordinary  cases,  and  hospital 
practice.  So  too  have  philosophers  and  me- 
chanics made  various  improvements  in  the 
modes  and  means  of  accomplishing  other 
household  duties,  for  instance,  in  cooking- 
stoves  and  other  culinary  utensils ;  but  who 
argues  from  that  the  incapacity  of  women  to 
use  them,  or  that  women  should  be  thrust  out 
of  the  kitchen,  and  men  take  possession? 

So  in  regard  to  midwifery.  Put  women 
in  possession  of  all  the  knowledge  upon  the 
subject,  and  let  them  use  it  for  the  relief  of 
their  sex  and  for  the  good  of  the  race.  If 
they  could  manage  these  matters  so  ex- 
clusively before  the  dawning  of  science, 
how  much  more  now  with  the  light  it  has 
afforded  ! 

Dr.  Davis  speaks  of  the  ordinary  business 
of  obstetrics  having  been  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  women.  What  a  heinous  offence, 
that  woman  should  ever  have  assumed  so 
improper  a  calling,  and  even  dared  to  mo- 
nopolize it !  Down  with  monopolies  !  But 
fortunately,  the  doctor  thinks,  this  monopoly 
has  ceased.  Yes,  and  so,  in  many  cases,  as 
will  appear,  has  the  husband's  monopoly  over 
his  wife  ceased. 

Dr.  Davis  prudently  remarks,  '  It  may 
also  be  assumed  as  a  matter  at  least  of  con- 
siderable probability,  that  a  revolution  so 
important  and  so  recently  effected  may  not 
even  yet  have  fully  completed  its  triumphs.' 

A  glorious  revolution  this !  a  war  against 
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.hi  and  chastity;   i  triumph  over  ddi- 

.,  and  th.it  shrinking,  modest  reserve,  the 

guard  of  virtue  and  tin*  charm  of  female 

\  glorious  triumph  !  inch   m  i 

more  gallant  pagan  would  blush  to  acknowl- 

The   doctor*!   doubt    .^   to  the  fell 

ipletion  of  the  triumph  is  verj  reasonable. 

To  those  who   have   DOt    read   the   history  of 

j n-  it  '  revolution,'  it   may  be  interesting 

to  know  what    hard   conflicts    have    been  wit- 

d,  and  what  uproar  has  been  heard  dur- 

thii  long  and  hard-fought  war  between 

invaders    and    the  defenders    of  l Certain 
i   itural    and    inalienable    rights.'      One    more 

•  ition  then  from  the  champion,  Dr.  Davis. 
I  be  transfer  of  these  duties  from  one  sex  to 

the   other    was    QOt    indeed    effected     without 

rowERFui   opposition,  and  without  exciting 
,  PRODIGIOUS  CLAMOR.' 
With  such  opposition   and    uproar  has  I 

mI    triumph   iu    a    few   countries   been 

•  red.     It  ha-  evidently  been  uphill  work 
for  the   assailants.     Inch    bj    inch    has   the 

ind   been  disputed. 
ha  s  specimen  of  the  hazards  incurred  by 

early  rers  in  this  revolution,  we  are 

rmed  that  one    Dr.  Vites,  of  Hamburg, 
having  disguised  himself  in  female  attire,  (a 
proper  one.  by  the  way,  for  men-mid- 
succeeded  in  being  present  at  a  child- 
birth,    lie   w  is,  however,  arrested,  and,  for 
:  iin-t   the   laws   of  nature  and 
propriety,  was  />til>/it/i/  branded, 

it  appears  then  that  we  permit  medical 
tlemen  not  only  to  perform,  but  pretty 
much  to  monopolize  a  business,  to  be  a  spec- 
tator of  winch  once  aroused  public  indigna- 
tion, and  branded  the  offender  with  infamy. 
Sit,  contradictory  as  it  may  seem,  we  have 
.some  practitioners,  and  some  patients,  and 
some  employers,  BO  much  more  delicate  and 
'  pure  than  the  good  people  of  Hamburg,  as 
i  >  i>c  utterly  shocked  and  ready  to  perform  a 
.swoon  at  the  hare  idea  of  exposing  and  cor- 
r  acting  the  pernicious  custom. 

The  progress  of  the  new  order  of  things 
very  slow,  having  to  encounter  that  nat- 
ural sense  of  propriety  which  even  custom  can- 
not annihilate  nor  thoroughly  subdue.     This 
moral  and  physical  plague  first  appeared,  as 
i   ■•   -ecu.  m  the  top,  i  r  scnm  of  society, 
luallj  penetrated  the  more  solid  and 
•rata. 
The    writer    of   the    article    '  Midwifery,' 
in  K  lopedaa,  says,  'That  the  poor 

who  could  not,  and  those  who  from  prejudice 
still  refused  to  i  mptoy  men,  might  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  improvements  that  have  been 


made  in  the  practice  of  the  art,  no  women 
are  allowed  to  engage  in  the  business,  who 

not  been  previously  instructed  by  some 
public  teacher,  and  who  do  not  obtain  from 
him  certificates  of  their  qualifications.'  This 
i-  v.  rv  humane,  for  the  authorities  to  provide 

educated  midwives  for  tin    poor  and  the  scru- 

pulous.     Among  us  there  are  multitudes  of 

this    latter    cl.es    who    are   obliged    to    employ 
mm  because  We  have  not  provided  inidv. 
with    that    knowledge    and    those    fertile 
which    would    at    once    insure    confidence    in 
their  abilities,  and   give  them    the   preference 
over   men-operators.      And  for  our  rulers  and 

the  sovereign  people,  by  this  negligence  and 

necessity,  to  force  the  fair  demurrers  to  act 
against  their  delicate  scruples,  is  worse  tyr- 
annj  than  to  compel  Quakers,  against  their 
consciences,  to  take  oath  or  fight  the  Mexicans. 

If,  bv  having  educated  midwives,  the  poo/- 
and  the  particular  can  '  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  improvements  thai  have  been  made  in  the 
practice,'  as  staled  in  the  above  quotation, 
why  may  not  the  whole  community  reap  the 
same   benefits  in  the  same  way  ? 

Neither  the  Puritans  nor  the  other  colonists 
brought  over  any  accoucheurs  with  them 
Indeed,  the  name  had  not  been  '  invented,' 
nor  tin'  thought  conceived.  And  for  more 
than  a  century  after,  such  a  personage  was 
not    known    among     them. 

Dr.  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first 
public  lecturer   on    midwifery,  in    the  United 

Statis.     He  commenced  in  1762,  with  a  class 

of  ten  pupils. 

A  Dr.  AtWOod    Was  the  first    in    the   city  of 

\ew  York,  who  ventured  to  advertise  himself 

as  a  man-midwife,  in  1762. 

The  innovation  commenced  somewhat  later 

in  New  England.  In  1820,  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, '  Remarks  on  the  Employment  of  fe- 
males as  Practitioners  in  Midwifery,  by  a 
Physician,'  was  published  in  this  city  of  I 
ton.  The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
the  pamphlet  are  peculiarly  interesting  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  and  the  document 
itself  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  of  which 
some  use  will  be  made  in  the  following 
pages;  the  history  of  its  origin  will  also  be 
given.  At  present  the  pamphlet  will  furnish 
a  little  in  form.:!  ion  as  to  the  antirji/tti/  of 
man-midwifery  in  Boston,  where  the  profes- 
sion were  first  in  assuming  and  have  been  fore- 
most in  plying  '  the  trade  of  a  midwife.' 

'Among   ourselves,'  says   the   '  Phj    ician,' 
'  it  is  scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  since 
females  were    almost    the   only   accouchi 
It  was  one  of  the  fir=t  and   happiest  fruit3  of 
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improved  medical  education  in  America,  that 
they  were  excluded  from  the  practice;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  united  and  persevering  ex- 
ertions of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
individuals  our  profession  has  been  able  to 
boast,  that  this  was  effected.' 

Add  the  time  since  that  pamphlet  was  writ- 
ten, and  it  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury 'since  females  were  almost  the  only 
accoucheurs  among  ourselves.'  It  appears, 
moreover,  from  the  latter  clause  of  the  quota- 
tion, that  this  war  against  women  has  been 
prosecuted  with  the  same  vigor,  and  the  same 
'  united  and  persevering  exertions,'  here  as  in 
England.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  remarkable  success  has  attended  the  as- 
sailants; the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo  have 
been  stormed,  the  capital  has  been  taken, 
the  opposing  forces  have  been  disarmed  and 
dispersed  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  full 
completion  of  the  'triumphs,'  the  enemy, 
though  '  ignorant  and  incompetent,'  are  still 
unsubdued. 

Whether  the  '  fruits'  of  excluding  women 
from  the  lying-in  chamber,  and  placing  men 
in  it,  are  the  '  happiest'  imaginable,  the  reader 
will  perhaps  be  better  able  to  judge  when  he 
has  perused  the  following  pages. 

Having  brought  down  the  history  of  mid- 
wifery and  man-midwifery  to  '  our  times,'  let 
us  look  at  the  practice  of 

Midwifery  at  the  Present  Day, 

This  business  is  the  most  thoroughly  mo- 
nopolized by  the  medical  profession  in  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies,  and  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  the  northern  and  eastern 
portions.  Gentlemen  who  have  lived  in  our 
southern  cities  state  that  it  is  as  common 
there  to  see  the  signs  of 'Midwives'  out  at 
the  doors  and  windows,  as  it  is  here  to  see 
those  of'Drs.,'  only  not  quite  so  near  to- 
gether. But  here  the  influence  against  the 
sisterhood  is  so  overwhelming,  that  they 
hardly  dare  to  let  it  be  known  that  they 
practise,  and  perhaps  not  a  single  one  can  be 
found  by  the  aid  of  any  Boston  Directory,  or 
Almanac.  The  poor  women  go  about  pri- 
vately, as  if  they  thought  themselves  out  of 
their  '  appropriate  sphere,'  or  were  ashamed 
of  an  office  which  Heaven  and  Nature  de- 
signed them,  and  them  alone,  to  fill.  There 
is,  however,  a  favorable  omen  :  Soon  after 
the  agitation  of  this  subject  commenced  in 
this  city,  last  fall,  some  courageous  woman 
ventured  lo  advertise  herself  in  some  of 
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the  daily  papers  as  a  'midwife.'  That's 
right,  ladies;  if  you  are  competent  for  the 
office,  out  with  your  advertisements  and  vour 
signs  ;  for  the  number  is  increasing  who  wish 
to  know  where  you  are  to  be  found. 

While  lecturing  on  this  subject  in  this  city 
last  September,  several  gentlemen,  after  hear- 
ing the  arguments  in  favor  of  midwives,  in- 
quired what  ones  I  could  recommend  to  them. 
The  names  of  some  in  this  city  might  here 
be  given  ;  but  not  knowing  them  all,  but  part 
could  be  given,  and  this  might  seem  like  par- 
tiality. One  of  them,  moreover,  who  with 
the  best  of  success  attended  in  the  family 
of  my  brother,  the  publisher,  last  summer, 
cautioned  me  not  to  mention  her  name,  as 
she  was  already  overburdened  with  appli- 
cations and  engagements.  She  said  she  had 
attended  more  than  a  thousand  cases  during 
her  practice,  and  had  not  had  occasion  to  call 
in  a  doctor  to  assist  in  more  than  half  a  dozen 
instances  in  the  whole  number.  Another 
lady  practitioner  remarked  that,  in  a  recent 
attendance  in  one  of  the  wealthy  families  in 
the  city,  every  thing  having  been  conducted 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  wife  and  her 
husband,  she  named  and  received  her  usual 
fee.  But  the  gentleman  was  so  well  pleased 
with  her  success  and  the  idea  of  being  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  having  a  medical 
man  about  on  such  an  occasion,  that  the  next 
day,  as  an  expression  of  his  satisfaction,  he 
sent  her  a  fifty  dollar  bill. 

In  France,  where  man-midwifery  origi- 
nated, and  where,  if  it  is  an  improvement, 
it  ought  to  have  been  generally  adopted,  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case,  even  in  the  city  of 
Paris.  It  is  true  that  Paris  has  produced 
eminent  practitioners  in  the  art,  and  authors 
on  the  subject,  whose  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  our  language  as  text-books.  But 
these  gentlemen  have  generally  been  instruc- 
tors or  practitioners  in  public  establishments. 
Madame  Boivin  and  Madame  Lachapelle 
have  also  had  the  management  in  the  hospital 
practice,  and  they  have  each  superintended  in 
more  than  twenty  thousand 'cases  of  midwifery. 
They  have  written  valuable  works  on  the 
subject,  which  English  and  American  medical 
writers  quote  as  the  best  authority.  But  we 
shall  be  told  that  these  are  exceptions,  —  fe- 
male philosophers.  It  may  be;  but  there  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  exceptions  to  supply 
all  the  wants  of  the  community. 

According  to  '  L'Union  Medicalc,'  of  Au- 
gust 26,  1847,  there  are  480  licensed  mid- 
wives  in  Paris.  The  permanent  population 
of  that  city  is  something  short  of  a  million 
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Tin-  (!„„,,   2000  ,,,. 

h  ibil  |  \  ,»v,  i,.t  Bos- 

ton, unli  n>  12  1,000  mil  ibil  ints,  li  ive  .i  pro- 
porn, a,  il  ,,,1  0f  1,1,,.  ,|1(  Jifications, 
a'"'  I  midw  ivea  ;  enough, 
with  the  in I  cf  i  :  mi-,  to 
lole  busmen  Ami  bo  of  New 
i  and  our  other  citiee.  Ami  a  is  a  re- 
proacn  to  Americana  to  be  behind  the  French 
in  poinl  of  expediency  and  propriety  in  tins 
matter.  The  following  item  is  from  the  Bos- 
ton Medical  ami  Surgical  Journal,  of  1845. 

action  of  Midwives  in  Paris. — Ac- 
cording t,>  the  new  regulations  regarding  the 
instruction  of  midwivea  in  Pan-,  it  is  re- 
quired that  they  sh  ill    present    testimonials  of 

good  character,  be  at  le  ist  eighteen  years  of 
md  able  to  read  and  write  correctly  the 

French    I  -tore  the)   ''an    be   admit- 

ted to  the  clinical  lying-in  hospil  tl.  it  is 
only  after  having  diligently  attended  this  in- 
stitution tor  twelve  months,  and  taken  two 
full  courses  of  lectures  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Midwifery, that  the)  em  present 
themselves  as  candidate-,  tor  the  degree. 

\  er\  wise  arrangement,  judicious  regula- 
tions. A  similar  course  can  md  ought  to  be 
adopted    in    Boston  fork,  and   other 

cities,  -  >  as  to  supply  qualified  midwivea  not 
only  lor  our  cities,  but  lor  villages  and  coun- 
try towns.  If  French  women  are  competent 
to  learn  and  practise  the  art,  are  not  Ameri- 
can, Yankee  women  ?  lie  who  says  no, 
■landers    his   countrywomen. 

In  several  of  the  German  states,  such 
schools  are  maintained,  and  women  have  the 
general  practice.  Professor  Siebold,  in  a  re- 
cent Report  to  the  ELoyal  Scientific  Associa- 
tion of  Gottingen,  on  the  use  of  Ether, 
1  If  it  is  decided  to  use  the  vapor  of  ether  in 
natural  labor,  may  this  remedy  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  midwives  ? '  Thus  intimating 
that  midwivea  have  the  management  of  cases 
of  '  natural  labor.' 

The  Danish  government,  viewing  the  em- 
ployment of  men  in  ordinary  cases  of  mid- 
wifery as  highly  improper,  established  schools 
for  the  lmtruction  of  women.  A  lady  of 
Weatfield,  in  this  state,  who  has  resided  some 
time  in  one  of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands, 
says  the  regulation  there  is,  that  if  a  midwife 
presents  herself  to  a  woman  needing  her  as- 
sistance, she  is  entitled  to  her  fee,  whether 
employed  or  not;  and  some  of  the  foreign 
ladas,  particularly  English  and  American, 
are  so  obstinately  attached  to  their  home  cus- 
toms, that,  though  the  midwives  are  qualified 
and  licensed,  they  will  pay  two  fees,  rather 
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In  Scotland,  where  ma)  be  \\>\m<\  as  much 

good  sense,  and  ml    '  ml  \  nine,  as  in 

any  country  under  heaven,  not  only  the  pop- 
ular sentiment,  but  that  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  instructors,  has  been  m  favor  ol  con- 
tinuing midwivea  in  their  profession.     As  a 

proof  that  attention  was  early  turned  to  their 
education  :    In  the  year   I  725,  a  professorship 

of  midwifery  was  established  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  town-council  at 
the  same  time  ordained  that  no  woman  should 
be  allowed  to  practise,  within  the  liberties  of 
the  city,  without  having  previously  obtained 
from  the  professor  a  certificate  of  her  quali- 
fications. 

In  '  A  Comparative  View  of  the  State  and 

Faculties   of  Man    with    those   ol'  the   Animal 

World,  by  John  Gregory,  M.  D.,  F.  U.S., Pro- 
of .Medicine  m  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  First  Physician  to  Ins  Majesty  for 
Scotland,'  is  the  following  passage:  — 

'  Every  other  animal  brings  forth  its  young 
without  assistance;  but  we  judge  Nature  in- 
sufficient for  that  work,  and  think  an  ac- 
coucheur understands  it  better.  What  num- 
bers ol'  infants,  as  well  as  mothers,  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  preposterous  management  of 
these  artists  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
inquired  into  tins  matter.  The  most  intelli- 
gent and  successful  practitioners,  if  they  are 
candid,  will  own,  that  in  common  and  natural 
cases,  .Nature   is   entirely  Sufficient,  and    that 

their  business  is  only  to  assist  her  efforts  in 

case  of  weakness  of  the  mother,  or  an  un- 
natural position  of  the  child.' 

Dr.  James  (iregory,  son  of  the  author  just 
quoted,  and  also  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  as 
late  is  1631,  thought  women  abundantly 
competent  to  assist  in  childbirth,  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  employing  physicians,  and  com- 
pared men-midwives  to  that  species  of  frog,  in 
which,  according  to  the  allegation  of  Reau- 
mur, the  male  draws  out  the  ova  from  the 
female,  or,  to  use  the  naturalist's  own  words, 
1  accouche  la  fcmelle.'  If  this  is  a  fact  in 
natural  history,  this  frog  practice  is  doubt- 
less the  only  precedent,  in  the  whole  animal 
kingdom,  in  favor  of  accoucheurs  and  man- 
midwifery. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  article 
'  Midwifery,'  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britanni- 
ca,  gives  a  condensed  view  of  the  question. 
The  writer  of  the  article  being  a  physician, 
and  having  no  particular  partiality  for  mid- 
wives,  his  remarks  are  no  more  favorable  than 
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the  subject  will  fair.y  admit.  As  to  the  dif- 
ficulties which  he  suggests,  and  the  cautious 
to  midwiVM,  there  is  no  objection  to  their 
having  their  due  weight. 

'  The  propriety  of  men  being  employed  in 
such  a  profession  is  much  questioned,  by 
many  individuals  of  considerable  respectabil- 
ity. It  appears  to  us  that  this  question,  on 
which  so  much  declamation  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  parties  who  have  agitated  it, 
may  be  brought  within  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass. It  may  be  assumed  as  a  fact  estab- 
lished beyond  the  reach  of  controversy,  that 
sometimes  dangers  and  difficulties  occur  dur- 
ing labor  which  can  be  lessened  or  removed 
by  those  only  who  have  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  of  the  human  body  and 
of  the  practice  of  physic.  On  such  occasions, 
it  must  be  admitted,  medical  men  alone  can 
be  useful.  But  as  such  labors  occur  only  in 
the  proportion  of  two  or  three  in  the  hundred, 
the  general  practice  might  be  confided  to 
midwives,  if  they  could  be  taught  to  manage 
ordinary  cases,  and  to  foresee  and  distinguish 
difficulties  or  dangers,  so  as  to  procure  in 
sufficient  time  additional  assistance.  It  is  on 
this  point  that  the  decision  of  the  question 
must  depend.  It  consists  with  the  knowl- 
edge  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  women 
may  be  taught  all  this.  But  there  are  many 
who  allege,  that,  a  little  knowledge  being  a 
dangerous  tiling,  midwives  acquire  a  self- 
sufficiency^  which  renders  them  averse  from 
calling  superior  assistance,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence,  they  often  occasion  the  most  de- 
plorable accidents  both  to  mother  and  child. 
In  England,  this  is  the  popular  opinion,  so 
that  women  are  almost  entirely  excluded  from 
the  practice  of  midwifery.  A  similar  preju- 
dice has,  it  is  believed,  begun  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  is  presumed  this 
will  gradually  cease,  when  it  is  considered 
that,  in  general,  the  Scotch  midwives  are 
regularly  instructed,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
both  virtuous  and  industrious.  If  they  attend 
strictly  to  their  duty,  and  invariably  prefer 
their  patient's  safety  to  their  own  feelings  or 
supposed  interests,  they  will  deservedly  retain 
the  public  confidence.  But  if  in  cases  of 
difficulty  and  danger  they  trust  to  their  own 
exertions,  or  from  interested  motives  decline 
the  assistance  of  able  practitioners,  and  if 
they  interfere  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
ol  women  and  children,  they  will  in  a  kw 
years  be  excluded  from  practice.' 

This  was  written  some  five  and  twenty 
years  ago.  Midwives  are  still  extensively 
employed   iu  Scotland,  but  the  tendency  of 


things  has  been  there,  as  here,  gradually  to 
diminish  their  numbers;  not,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  any  fault  of  the  midwives;  but  the 
medical  profession,  becoming  more  numer- 
ous and  more  necessitous,  take  advantage  of 
the  public  indifference  in  the  matter,  dis- 
courage the  instruction  of  women,  and  then, 
on  the  score  of  their  unskilfulness,  secure 
to  themselves  the  practice.  So  it  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  among  us,  till  the  people  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  restore  this  office  to 
its  natural  and  original  proprietors. 

In  England,  the  practice  of  midwifery  is 
more  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  physicians, 
probably,  than  in  any  other  country  except 
our  own.  Not  because  the  women  are  there 
incompetent,  but  because  they  are  kept  igno- 
rant of  the  matter,  and  are  therefore  unqual- 
ified. The  name  and  office  of  accoucheur 
were  introduced  from  France,  very  slowly 
however,  from  the  fact  that  the  English  are 
not  hasty  in  adopting  the  customs  of  their 
rival  neighbors  ;  but  they  have  at  length  out- 
stripped the  inventors  themselves  in  this  mat- 
ter. In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  forceps 
(instruments  for  clasping  the  head  and  ex- 
tracting the  foetus)  were  invented  by  Dr. 
Chamberlain,  who  for  many  years  kept  his 
invention  a  secret,  and  obtained  great  repu- 
tation by  their  use  in  difficult  labors. 

Dr.  John  Maubray  was  the  first  public 
lecturer  on  midwifery  in  England.  In  1723, 
he  published  a  work  on  the  subject,  in  which 
he  strongly  condemns  the  abuse  of  instru- 
ments, which  had  then  come  into  general 
use  among  the  obstetric  '  artists.'  '  I  know 
some  chirurgeon-practitioners,'  says  he,  '  are 
too  much  acquainted  with  the  use  of  instru- 
ments to  lay  them  aside;  no,  they  do  not  (it 
may  be)  think  themselves  in  their  duty  or 
proper  office,  if  they  have  not  their  cruel  ac- 
coutrements in  hand ;  and  what  is  most  un- 
accountable and  unbecoming  a  Christian  is, 
that  when  they  have  wounded  the  mother, 
killed  the  infant,  and  with  violent  torture 
and  inexpressible  pain  extracted  it  by  piece- 
meal, they  think  no  reward  sufficient  for  such 
an  extraordinary  piece  of  mangled  work.  I 
would  advise  such  to  practise  butchery  rather 
than  midwifery,  for  in  that  case  they  could 
sell  what  they  slay.' 

In  1760,  there  appeared  a  treatise  on 
'  Midwifery,'  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nihell,  pro- 
fessed midwife.  She  exposes  the  abuse  of 
instruments,  advocates  the  employment  of 
women,  and  vehemently  protests  against  the 
interference  of  men.  There  is,  says  she,  '  a 
curse  that  attends  their  operations ;  for  diifi 
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mlt  ami  fatal  labors  bare  never  been  so 
rift*  nr  so  frequent  u  since  their  intermed- 
dling.' 

This  i<  the  case  among  as,  some  proof!  of 
which  will  be  presented  in  the  coarse  of  tins 
exposition. 

From  the  following  paragraph  it  would 
i  that  midwifery  in  those  days  was  not  a 
very  difficult  or  dear-bought  science. 

\\  ire  told,  m  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Eo- 
eyclope  li  i,  th  it  '  Dr.  Smell ie  gained  deserved 
reputation  as  a  practitioner  and  a  teacher.  In 
his  cl  iss  he  made  considerable  use  of  ma- 
chines,  and,  if  we  may  credit  his  enemy,  Dr. 
Dougl  iss,  he  endeavored  to  condense  his  in- 
formation  bo  as  to  suit  all  purses  as  well  as 
capacities;  for  he  is  ^.iid  to  have  hang  out  a 
paper  I  intern  with  these  words  :  "  Midwifery 
taught  here  tor  live  shillin  : 

The  employment  of  instruments  was  con- 
sidered such  a  wonderful  improvement  upon 
nature,  thai  almost  every  doctor,  old  and 
young,  was  for  trying  his  hand  at  it,  (as  too 
man)  are  now  ;)  and  to  such  a  pitch  did  this 
preposterous  manoeuvring  proceed,  that  the 
friends  of  midwives  and  of  nature  opposed  it 
by  argumi  nt,  invective,  and  ridicule. 

In  I  *•>(»,  Sterne  employed  his  satirical  pen 
again  si  the  instrumental  performers,  in  'The 
Life  and  ( Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gent.' 
In  this,  lus  autobiography,  Tristram  tells  us 
he  was  born  in  l~l*-:  and  gives  the  particu- 
lars of  Ins  advent  into  the  world,  as  he  re- 
ceived them  from  his  '  Uncle  Toby.'  The  ob- 
stetric artist  on  this  occasion  was  the  illus- 
trious Dr  Slop,  consecrated  to  immortality. 
It  appears  thai  he  was  g  'scientific  operator, 
who  had  expressly  writti  n  a  five  shillings  book 
upon  the  subject  of  midwifery,  in  which  he 
had  i  t  only  the  blunders  of  th< 

terho  'd  itself,  but  had    also   superadded  many 

curious  improvements  for  the  quicker  extrac- 
tion of  thi  The  result  of  the  doctor's 
experiment  with  his  ■  new-invented  fori 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Shandy,  was  such  irrepara- 
ble damage  to  Tristram's  physiognomy  as  to 
bring  upon  him,  in  every  period  of  his  earthly 
existence,  a  train  of  vexatious  disappoint- 
ments and  misfortunes  ;  all  of  which  he  re- 
lates in  his  '  Life  and  Opinions.'  That  part 
of  his  autobiogr  phy  which  relates  to  his 
nativity  —  the  writings,  and  indentures,  and 
the  warm  discu  'ween  his  father  and 
mother,  Mrs.  Shandv,  on  the  one  hand,  in  fa- 
vor of  the  old  midwife  and  nature,  and  Mr. 
Shandy,  on  the  other,  for  the  '  scientific  oper- 
ator,' and  the  '  improvements  '  —  the  pi  • 
who  figure,  Obadiah,  Uncle  Tobv,  and  Cor- 


poral Trim  —  the   character    and    exploit!   of 

the  redoubtable  Dr.  Slop,  the  man-midwife, 

this   portion    of  the    '  Life  and  Opin- 
ions,' I  -ii .  i-  so  exceedingly  applicable  to  the 

present  times,  so  transeendeiitly  amusing  and 
instructive  withal,  that  I  have  some  idea  of  se- 
lecting ami  arranging  it  in  a  pamphlet  form, 
that  the  public  may  compare  man-midwifery 
as  it  was  with  man-mid wifery  as  it  is 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Slop's  obstetric  prow- 
ess and  astonishing  improvements,  midwivea 

in  his  day  continued    in   good   repute,  and  re- 

ceived  their  commissions  from   the  highest 

sources,  as  appears  from  the  following  notice 
of  one,  who  came  to  this  country  the  same 
year  Tristram  Shandy  was  born. 

A  Successful  Midwife, 

The  following  inscription  I  took  from  a 
gravestone,  a  cheap  slab  of  slate,  somewhat 
bedimmed  by  time,  and  standing  much  out  of 
perpendicular,  in  the  'Old  Burying-Groond ' 
in  our  neighboring  city  of  Charlestown, 

'  Here  lyes  Interred  the  Body  of  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Phillips,  wife  to  Mr.  John  Phillips,  who 
was  Horn  in  Westminster,  in  Greal  Britain, 
&    Commissioned  by  .John,  Lord   Bishop  of 

London,  in  the    year    I"  IS,  to    the    cilice  of  a 

Midwife,    and    came    to   this    country    in    the 

1719,  &-  by  the  blessing  of  God,  has 

Brought  into  this  world  above  3000  children. 

Died  Ma\  6th,  1701,  aged  1(i  i  tars,' 

A  very  respectable  number.  There  is,  I 
am  informed,  a  similar  record  in  a  burying- 

ground  in   Dorchester.       , 

The  graveyard  contains  myriads  of  proofs 
of  the  bad   success,  nay,  of  the  ignorant  and 

cruel  barbarity  of  male    artist-  —  as  Profi 

Bedford,  of  New  York,  exclaims,  'It'  the 
grave  could  speak,  how  fearful  would  be  its 
warnings  on  this  topic,  how  monstrous  the 
guilt  of  those  who  revel  in  innocent  blood!  ' 
It  is  therefore  pleasant  to  meet  with  these 
venerable  records  of  the  ability  and  success 
of  mid  wives,  in  this  their  proper  oilier.  Those 
were  the  days  when  women  marie  themselves 
useful,  and  aided  and  patronized  each  other; 

they  would  have  blushed  at  the  thought  and 
sec-Tied  the  idea  of  being  dependent  on  male 
assistants. 

In  regard  to  the  stone  in  Charlestown,  lest 
any  one  should  be  deceived,  as  the  writer 
came  near  being,  on  looking  at  it,  it  is  prop- 
er to  state  that  some  graceless  fellow  has 
wantonly  cut  a  figure  1  befi  re  the  :?,  which, 
though  too  unskilfully  done  to  decene    the 
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careful  observer,  would  cause  the  'passer  by' 
to  read  the  prodigious  sum  of  130(H). 

Now,  the  author  is,  of  course,  in  favor  of 
giving  mid  wives  whatever  credit  is  their  due; 
but  be  wishes  DO  exaggerated  testimonials  in 
their  behalf,  nor  against  those  who  have 
usurped  their  office;  and  this  sacrilegious 
scamp,  tins  'cub  of  Satan,'  as  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter  would  call  him,  deserves  to  have  his 
head  pulled  off  with  a  pair  of  Dr.  Slop's 
forceps,  and  to  have  it  forever  perched  on 
the  stone  he  has  desecrated. 


Important  Testimony. 

In  order  to  give  the  public  the  highest 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  correctness  of 
the  views  advocated  in  this  pamphlet,  the  tes- 
timony of  some  of  the  greatest  physicians 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  presented 
—  testimony  which  cannot  be  overthrown  by 
argument,  or  invalidated  by  any  counter  evi- 
dence  of  physicians. 

Here  is  an  important  fact  to  be  borne  in 
mind  :  It  is  notoriously  for  the  interest  of 
the  medical  profession  to  retain  this  branch 
of  practice  in  their  hands;  therefore,  when 
one  of  their  number  condemns  man-mid- 
wifery, it  is  evident  that  he  considers  it 
wrong,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  his  profession  for  the  public  good. 
I  will  not  say  that  there  are  not  physicians 
who  honestly  believe  that  they  are  the  most 
proper  raid  wives ;  but  the  fact  that  they  say 
so,  is  not  proof  positive  that  they  so  believe. 
The  authority  now  to  be  presented  is  that  of 
the  late 

Thomas  Ewell,  M.  D., 

of  Virginia;  '  Honorary  Member  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Medical  Society,  and  former  Sur- 
geon in  the  Navy  Hospital,  Washington  City.' 
Dr.  Ewell  was  a  learned  physician,  of  thirty 
yean'  practice,  and  of  high  standing  in  the 
estimation  of  the  profession. 

In  his  '  Letters  to  Ladies,  detailing  im- 
portant Information  concerning  Themselves 
and  Infants,'  published  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  work,  he  speaks  and  ar- 
gues as  follows  :  — 

'  The  .serious  object  of  my  present  solici- 
tude is,  to  wrest  the  practice  of  midwifery 
from  the  hands  of  men  and  transfer  it  to 
women,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  and  ever 
should  be.  I  have  seldom  felt  a  more  ardent 
desire  to  succeed  in  any  undertaking,  because 
I  view  the  present  practice  of  calling  on  men, 


in  ordinary  births,  as  a  source  of  serious  evils 
to  childbearing ;  as  an  imposition  upon  the 
credulity  of  women,  and  upon  the  fears  of 
their  husbands;  as  a  means  of  sacrificing 
delicacy,  and  consequently  virtue  ;  and  as  a 
robbery  of  many  good  women  of  their  proper 
employment  and  support. 

'Truly  it  shows  as  extraordinary  a  revolu- 
tion in  practice  as  any  afforded  by  a  survey 
of  all  the  arts.  That  all  females  bring  forth 
their  young  without  assistance  except  the 
human  in  a  state  of  civilization  ;  and  that 
women  should  call  for  the  assistance  of  men, 
while  the  human  species  is  the  only  one  tor- 
mented by  jealousy,  is  a  fact  that  wiil  scarce- 
ly be  credited  in  a  Turkish  Harem,  or  by 
the  Christians  of  some  future  and  purer  age. 
Should  the  strangers  to  the  practice  inquire 
if  our  men  have  large,  unwieldy  hands,  great 
curiosity  about  women ;  should  they  ask  if 
our  females  had  the  requisites  for  useful  ser- 
vices—  small  hands,  nice  sense  of  touch, 
and  patience  in  attendance  —  they  will  abso- 
lutely deny  this  monstrous  perversion  of  na- 
ture. 

'  From  the  peaceful  and  retired  occupa- 
tions of  women,  they  are  generally  more  nu- 
merous in  the  community  than  men.*  Never- 
theless, the  men  have  assumed  several  offices 
properly  belonging  to  the  weaker  sex.  The 
natural  consequence  is,  that  many  women,  as 
men  in  similar  circumstances,  wanting  prop- 
er occupation,  seek  the  employments  of  the 
vicious.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  these  men- 
midwives  have  meddled  with  this  proper  busi- 
ness of  women,  they  have  been  instrumental 
in  the  depravity  of  many.  Indeed,  it  is  owing 
to  their  acting  where  they  are  not  required, 
that  female  practitioners  are  often  so  ignorant 
—  not  having  the  opportunity  or  means  to 
qualify  themselves  for  attendance  on  ladies. 

'  Several  observing  moralists  have  remarked 
that  the  practice  of  employing  men-midwives 
has  increased  the  corruption  among  married 
women.  Even  among  the  French,  so  prone 
to  set  aside  the  ceremonies  between  the 
sexes,  the  immorality  of  such  exposures  has 
been  noticed.  In  an  anecdote  of  Voltaire,  it 
is  related  that  when  a  gentleman  boasted  to 
him  of  the  birth  of  a  son,  he  asked  who  as- 
sisted at  the  delivery  ;  to  the  answer,  "  A  man- 
midwife,"  he  replied,  "  Then  you  are  travel- 
ling the  road  to  cuckoldom."  The  acutely- 
observing  historian  of  nature,  Count  Buffon, 
(on  puberty,)  observes,  "  Virginity  is  a  morai 

•According  to  the  census  ofl  840,  there  are  in 
New  England  15,000  more  females  than  males 
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qualm,  :i  virtue   which  cannot  e\i-t  but  with 

punt)  of  heart     In  the  submission  of  women 

to  the  unn  laminations  of  physicians, 

-  of  nature,  it  is  forgotten 

th  it  everj  indecency  of  tin-  kind  is  ■  violent 
attack  against  chastity;  that  every  situation 
which  c  lUSCS  an  internal  blush  i-  I  real  pros- 
titution." 

'  It  is  very  certain,  where  these  exposures 
have  been  most  numerous,  a«  in  large  cities, 

here  adultery  has  been  most  frequent 

'  Be  it  folly  or  prejudice,  or  not,  there  is  a 
value  in  the  belief,  that  the  husband's  hands 
alone  are  to  hue  access  to  Ins  sacred  wife. 
Break  through  the  prejudice,  if  you  please 
to  C  ill  it  BO,  but  tor  once,  unless  powerful 
ti8  command  it,  the  Rubicon  is  passed  ; 
and  rely  upon  it,  the  barriers,  on  future  emer- 
gencies, will  not  be  so  insuperable.  Time 
and  opportunity  to  press  on  a  grateful  heart, 
for  a  favor  in  regions  where  magnified  favors 
have  been  conferred,  have  been  used  and 
more  frequently  desired.  To  convince  you 
of   tin-,    you    will    not    require   me    to    enter 

into  the  secret  history  of  adultery. 

1  Many  of  these  modest-looking  doctors, 
inflamed  with  the  thoughts  of  the  well-shaped 
bodies  of  the   women  they  have  delivered, 

handled,  hung  over  for  hours,  secretly  glory- 
ing in  the  privilege,  have  to  their  patient 
priests  to  their  penitents,  pressed  f>r  accom- 
modation, and  driven  to  adultery  and  madness 
where  they  were  thought  most  innocently 
occupied.  In  one  case,  I  WSJ  well  a--ured 
that  a  physician  in  Charleston,  infuriated  with 

the  M_'iu  of  the  woman  be  had  ju-t  delivered, 

leaped  into    her    bed  before    she    was    restored 

to  a  st  ne  of  nature.     The  melancholy  tale  of 

the  seduction  of  the  wife  of  a  member  of 
congress  from  Carolina,  by  her  accoucheur, 
is  a  warning  that  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 
The  be  lutiful  organization  of  the  lady  preyed 
upon  his  mind  for  years;  he  sought  her  from 
one  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  country, 
regardless  of  all  dangers;  and  on  acquiring 
his  game  received  a  premature  death  —  leav- 
ing horror  and  ruin  in  the  family  he  had  been 
hired  to  serve. 

'  Whatever  you  may  think  on  this  subject, 
there  are  many  husbands  to  whom  the  idea 
of  their  wives' exposure  is  horribly  distressing. 
I  have  heard  of  cases  affording  singular  mix- 
tures  of  the  distressing  with  the  ludicrous. 
In  one  case  in  my  neighborhood,  the  husband 
sent  for  his  physician  to  his  wife  in  labor,  vet 
was  so  strongly  excited  at  the  idea  of  her  ex- 
posure, that  he  very  solemnly  declared  to  the 
doctor,  tint  if  he  touched  his  wife,  or  looked 


at   her,    he    would    demolish    him  !      No   man 
ned  of  a  correct  and  delicate  regard  for 

his  wife,  would  subject  her  to  am  exposure 
doctor,  that  could  be  avoided  without 
danger. 
'  But  the  opposition,  the  detestation  of  this 

practice  cannot  be  so  great  in  any  husband 
as  among    some  women.      The  idea    ot    it  has 

driven  some  to  convulsions  and  derangement] 

and  every  one  of  the  least  delicacy  feels  deep- 
ly humiliated  at  the  exposure,  MailJ  of  them, 
while  in  labor,  have  been  so  shocked  b\  the 
entrance  of  a  man  into  their  apartment,  as  to 
have  all  their  pains  banished.      Other-,  to  the 

very  last  of  their  senses  Buffering  the  sever- 
est torments,  have  rejected  the  assistance  ot 
men.  To  be  instrumental  in  relieving  one 
of  this  truly  interesting  cast,  will  be  a  heav- 
enly consolation  to  all  who  can  be  alue  to 
the  pleasures  of  serving  the  virtuous. 

'  If  all  other  considerations  united  cannot 
induce  you  to  attend  to  this  subject,  the 
mechanical  advantage  between  a  man's  anil 
delicate  woman's  hand,  ought  to  command 
your  decision  in  favor  of  employing  and  en- 
couraging female  assistants.  Such  is  the 
confined  organization  of  the  parts  for  our 
birth,  and  such  the  large  size  of  man's  hands, 
that  I  verily  believe  as  much  mischief  88  good 
has  been  done  by  them,  as  has  been  stated  by 
more  extensive  observers  than  myself 

*  The  rule  that  I  would  prescribe  to  the 
females  for  whom  I  felt  the  most  affection  and 
solicitude,  would  be  this  :  On  no  account  sub- 
mit to  the  interference  of  men  in  Common  la- 
bor :  do  it  most  readily  in  the  uncommon  cases, 
when  a  midwife  under  the  direction  of  a 
physician  cannot  afford  relief.  I  will  venture 
to  add,  that  there  is  not  a  physician,  disinter- 
ested, of  sound  sense,  who  would  not  approve 
of  the  rule.  The  beat  authors  on  midwifery 
decidedly  recommend  it.' 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Ewell  — 
sound,  candid,  disinterested.  Against  the 
injurious  nnd  immoral  custom  he  speaks  with 
an  earnestness  and  plainness  of  speech,  char- 
acteristic of  a  noble  and  pure-minded  man. 
Some  passages  in  the  extract  are  verv  strik- 
ing, and  the  reader  will  do  well  to  re-peru.se 
it.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that,  when 
human  nature  has  been  subjected  to  this 
ordeal,  and  that  has  been  perpetrated  which 
Bufibn  calls  '  unt  vroie  dSJloration,'  the  liu- 
hiiim  has  Ijiih  passed,  by  both  parties,  and 
tin  barriers  between  them  are  not  insupera- 
ble, unless  there  is  -tern  virtue,  high-toned 
moral  principle;  for  to  take  the  only  remain- 
ing step  i-  very   easy,  and  seems  compara- 
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tively  a  trifle,  after  the  steps  already  taken. 
And  if  it  does  not  result  in  any  overt 
impropriety,  it  leaves  .1  mental  depreciation, 
an  easiness  of  soul,  which  allows  itself  in  the 
jovial  conversations  among  some  of  tlie  merry 
members  of  the  profession,  in  the  subsequent 
interviews  between  practitioner  and  patient, 
and  sometimes  in  the  social  circles  and  pleas- 
ant chit-chats  of  the  better  part  of  creation. 

Dr.  Ewell  says,  'Many  of  these  modest- 
looking  doctors  have  been  driven  to  adultery 
and  madness.'  Not  many  years  since,  a 
physician  in  Lynn,  having,  in  the  way  of 
professional  duty,  become  too  well  acquainted 
with  a  lady,  (a  clergyman's  wife,)  presumed 
upon  too  great  a  freedom  to  be  endured. 
The  woman  exposed  him.  This  doctor,  by 
way  of  palliation,  said  to  a  gentleman,  from 
whom  I  have  the  fact,  '  I'm  nothing  but  hu- 
man natur',  and  human  natur'  can't  stand 
every  thing.' 

'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,'  clergymen 
pray  and  admonish  others  to  pray.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  they  thrust  their  wives  and 
daughters,  their  medical  attendants,  and,  so 
far  as  their  example  goes,  the  whole  medical 
profession,  and  the  whole  female  portion  of 
the  community,  right  into  temptation!  From 
such  inconsistency  between  preaching  and 
practice,  we  should  with  all  solemnity  pray, 
1  Good  Lord,  deliver  us.' 

Another  important  thought  in  Dr.  Swell's 
remarks  :  If  a  man  raises  his  voice  against 
this  unnecessary  evil,  there  are  some  ready  to 
cry  out,  '  O,  you  are  a  suspicious,  a  jealous 
fellow,  "  a  jealousy  man  ;  "  '  and  perhaps  his 
idol  at  home  is  one  of  these  accusers —  '  La, 
you  are  very  particular ;  always  getting  hold 
of  something  new,  some  new  kink  into  your 
noddle ;  1  would'nt  be  jealous.'  So  the 
poor  husband,  dreading  to  be  thought  '  a 
jealousy  man,'  yields  and  travels  on,  though 
he  may  have  now  and  then  an  instinctive 
premonition  that  he  is  travelling  that  un- 
fortunate road  spoken  of  by  the  philosophi- 
cal Voltaire. 

But  what  says  Dr.  Ewell  on  this  point? 
'  No  man  possessed  [not  of  a  spirit  of  jeal- 
ousy] —  no  man  possessed  of  a  correct  and 
delicate  regard  for  his  wife,  would  subject 
her  to  any  exposure  to  a  doctor,  that  could  be 
avoided  without  danger.' 

As  to  the  rule,  which  Dr.  Ewell  lays  down, 
to  employ  midwives  on  ordinary  occasions, 
and  call  in  physicians  in  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulties,—  which  is  precisely  the  course 
advocated  in  this  pamphlet,  —  he  says,  he 
will  venture  to  add  that  there  is  not  a  disin-  | 


terested  physician,  of  sound  sense,  who  would 
not  approve  of  the  rule. 

Now,  that  the  profession  should  be  desir- 
ous  to  retain  the  practice  is  perfectly  natural. 
'  Human  nature,'  says  Tristram  Shandy,  '  is 
the  same  in  all  professions.'  But  to  their 
honor  be  it  spoken,  there  are  many  physicians 
in  the  country  and  the  city,  who  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  practice  in  the  hands  of  mid- 
wives.  One,  in  this  city,  said  he  disapproved 
of  it,  and  should  be  glad  to  get  out  of  it,  but 
he  was  actually  '  pressed  into  the  service,  by 
families  in  which  he  attended.'  Another 
doctor  steps  out  of  the  back  door,  and  is  'not 
at  home,'  when  they  call  on  that  business. 
Another  sends  his  wife.  Another  remarked 
to  me,  that  when  c;dled  for  by  any  one,  he 
referred  him  to  a  midwife,  saying,  if  they 
could  not  get  along  then,  he  would  come. 


Lectures  in  Boston. 

Opinions  of  Editors,  Physicians,  &c. 

In  September  last,  the  writer  gave  a  num- 
ber of  lectures,  in  this  city,  on  this  subject 
of  man-midwifery,  which  created  some  sensa- 
tion, and  called  forth  some  opinions  as  to  the 
matter. 

'  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.'  Its  editor,  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  it 
appears,  honored  the  lecturer,  by  hearing  '  a 
part  of  one  of  his  discourses ;  '  which  part  of 
a  discourse  he  makes  the  topic  of  a  very 
spirited  editorial,  prepared  in  his  happy  vein 
of  sarcastic  humor,  with  a  mixture  of  serious 
apprehension  for  the  interests  of  the  public, 
but  with  no  allusion  to  the  interests  of  the 
profession. 

'  No  subject,'  says  the  editor, '  is  neglected, 
in  these  days  of  agitation,  which  promises  to 
produce  a  remunerating  degree  of  excitement 
when  presented  to  the  open  ear  of  the  great 
irresponsible  public' 

So  this  is  got  up  for  a  money-making  busi- 
ness. Well,  the  author  is  frank  enough  to 
acknowledge,  that  when  he  labors,  for  what 
he  considers  the  good  of  the  public  he  ex- 
pects the  public  will  be  willing  to  pay  his 
expenses  and  give  him  a  '  remuneration.' 
'  Quid  pro  quo,'  as  the  lawyers  say,  '  some- 
thing for  a  consideration,'  is  ?  principle  ot 
which  the  public,  collectively  and  individual- 
ly, act  —  unless  doctors  are  exceptions.  And 
the  question  is  respectfully  submitted,  whether 
the  editor  looks  after  the  health  of  the  '  Port,' 
and   the  public,  without  any  'remunerating 
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itement  '  ?  and  whether  he 
.  I-  I  t>  excellent  journal,  in  which  he 
■omfltintM  in  ikes  himself  useful,  by  '  expos- 
ing the  hlr.mlers  of  the  sisterhood,'  and  by 
tailing  CSTC  of  the  public  morals  —  whethertlus 
is  all  done  from  mere  philanthropy  ?  and  once 
more:  whether  he  and  his  brethren  practise 
the  obstetric  art  from  pure  benevolence,  a 
disinterested  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  good  of  the  race?  If  so,  I 
do  not  read  the  Boston  Fee  Table  rightly, 
which 

'  For  a  case  of  midwifery  in  the  daytime,  (15 

'  If  any  part  of  the  attendance  is  in 

the  night, $20 

'  And  in  all  cases  of  extraordinary  detention 
or  attendance,  also  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  case  and  the  responsibility 
attached  to  it  and  to  the  service  rendered, 
when  these  are  extraordinary,  the  charges 
shall  be  increased  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  practitioner  concerned.  If  in  any 
of  midwifery,  a  second  physician  is 
called  in  consultation,  both  the  attending  and 
consulting  physician  shall  charge  at  least  the 
usual  fee  for  delivery  ;  except  that  when  the 
consulting  physician  in  such  a  case  pays  oidy 
a  consultation  visit,  and  is  not  detained  in  at- 
tendance on  the  case,  he  may  charge  the  fee 
for  a  consultation  visit.  [The  accoucheur  is 
authorized  to  make  a  certain  abatement  from 
these  established  charges,  u  a.  favor  to  those 
unable  to  pay  the  whole.] 

'In  eases  of  midwifery,  when  the  child  is 
horn,  but  not  the  placenta,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  accoucheur,  the  whole  fee  is  to  be 
charged.  When  both  the  child  and  placenta 
are  burn  before  the  arrival  of  the  accoucheur, 
half  or  the  whole  fee  is  to  be  charged,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances.  This  rule  is  not 
to  be  applied  to  cases  where  the  delay  arises 
from  the  accoucheur. 

'  When  the  circumstances  permit,  every 
physician  shall  present  his  account  imme- 
diately after  his  attendance  in  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness. This  shall  be  particularly  attended  to 
in  cases  of  midwifery.' 

1  Exemption  from  charges.  The  clergy- 
men of  the  city  and  all  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession,  within  it,  together  with  their 
families,  should  be  attended  gratuitously.' 
(Query.  II  is  this  any  thing  to  do  with  re- 
taining the  clergy  in  favor  of  anti-scriptural 
midwifery  ?)  The  above  are  some  of  the 
'  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Boston  Medi- 
cal Association,"  adopted  some  years  since ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  have  been 
essential   alterations. 


to  this    remuneration  of  the    pro- 

feSSlOO,    I   have  not  the  least  fault  to  find;  for 

I    laborious    life,  that    of  a    doctor,  and 

only  the  more  successful  portion  of  them  get 

i  tolerable  compensation.     That,  however,  ii 

no  fault  of  the  fee-paying  public;  but  inan- 
niidwiferv  has  introduced  a  doctor  into  almost 
every  family,  and  multiplied  that  Useful  pro- 
fession   altogether    beyond  what  the  health  of 

the  community  requires.  So  much  so,  that 
here  in  Boston,  according  to  the  '  Directory,' 
we  have  over  tiro  hundred  and  fifty  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  engaged  in  seeing  the 
citizens  into  and  out  of  the  world.  The 
practice  and  compensation  being  so  minutely 
distributed,  they  cannot,  as  a  general  thing, 
get  fees  enough  to  keep  themselves  in  com- 
fort, nor  practical  skill  enough  to  perform  the 
duties  of  midwives  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
safety  to  mother  and  child  —  as  will  appear 
more  fully  in  the  following  pages. 

But  the  pecuniary  expense  of  man-mid- 
wifery is  a  trifle  compared  with  other  consider- 
ations. It  would  be  well  if  the  fee  was  fifty 
dollars  instead  of  fifteen  ;  the  evil  would  then 
work  its  own  cure,  since  midwives  can  af- 
ford to  officiate  for  a  much  smaller  fee  than 
physicians  can. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  Jour- 
nal, which  speaks  in  a  measure  for  the  pro- 
fession. The  editor  does  not  apparently 
think  the  remunerating  excitement,  in  re- 
gard to  the  lectures,  of  so  much  consequence 
as  other  matters,  (though  he  remarks,  '  a 
flourishing  business  is  conducted,')  for  he 
proceeds  to  lament  the  state  of  the  times: 
'We  are  wholly  overstocked  in  New  England 
with  anti-isms  of  every  possible  shade  and 
texture,  from  the  advocates  of  bran  pudding 
to  the  believers  in  anti-man-midwifery.1 

Truly  the  times  are  out  of  joint;  conserva- 
tism has  reason  to  tremble  ;  for  this  last '  anti- 
ism  '  is  the  most  radical  of  all,  striking,  as  it 
does,  at  the  very  foundations  of  morality, 
and  even  of  society  itself.  '  O  tempore' 
O  mores  !  ' 

'  These  reflections,'  continues  the  Journal, 
'  were  called  up  by  the  energetic  displays  of 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Gregory,  who  has  been 
discoursing  in  Boston  on  the  horrible  deprav- 
ity of  employing  physicians  in  obstetrical 
practice.'  As  to  the  '  horrible  depravity,' 
the  reader  can  form  his  own  opinion  from 
the  few  exposures  in  this  work,  bearing  in 
mind,  all  the  while,  that  not  a  thousandth  part 
has  been  told. 

The  censor  then  proceeds  to  give  the  opin- 
ion that '  tL*e  gteat  irresponsible  public'  ought 
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not  to  he  permitted  to  hear  such  lectures 
—  the  irgumenta  in  favor  of  midwives 
and  against  men- meddlers,  —  especially  they 
ought  not.  to  hear  the  exposure  of  medical 
depravity,  lest  it  should  corrupt  their  morals. 
Perhaps  the  '  married  men,'  to  whom  the  lec- 
tures were  addressed, feel  competent  to  listen 
to  an  important  subject,  and  then  judge  for 
themselves.  Physicians  dictate  in  the  ob- 
stetric room,  and  often  tell  the  husbands  they 
'can't  come  in;'  hut  when  'married  men' 
wish  to  attend  a  public  lecture,  they  may  not 
think  it  necessary  to  ask  leave  of  their  men- 
mid  wives. 

But,  says  the  critic,  '  the  lecture  which  we 
attended  was  publicly  announced  to  he  for 
married  men.  This  was  another  contrivance, 
under  the  semblance  of  extreme  delicacy,  to 
gather  a  crowd.  There  were  young  men 
present  who  were  not  old  enough  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  a  married  life,  besides 
numbers  who  would  not  if  they  could.' 

The  door-keeper  was  not  authorized  to 
demand  the  'marriage  certificate'  of  those 
who  presented  themselves,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  tell  by  a  man's  looks  precisely  whether  he  is 
married  or  not ;  and  the  Journal  does  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  there  were  any  there  younger 
than  '  young  men.'  But  hy  what  sort  of 
physiological  or  physiognomical  science  he 
ascertained  that  there  were  '  numbers  who 
would  not  if  they  could,'  does  not  appear; 
but  the  insinuation  is  as  unhandsome  as  it  is 
unjust  to  the  gentlemen  assembled  there;  for 
not  a  more  respectable  or  attentive  audience 
could  be  found  in  this  or  any  other  city. 
Hear  the  testimony  of  a  non-professional  ed- 
itor upon  this  matter. 

The  Boston  Traveller,  in  a  notice  of  '  Lec- 
tures to  Married  Men,'  says,  '  We  took  occa- 
sion to  listen  to  Mr.  Gregory,  on  Thursday 
evening,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  a  subject  of  importance  ;  and  the  audi- 
ence, which  was  evidently  composed  of  think- 
ing, candid  men,  manifested  a  high  degree 
of  interest.  Considering  the  course  which 
Mr.  G.  takes,  of  inviting  in  married  men 
onlv,  we  can  see  no  impropriety  in  enlight- 
ening the  public  ;  every  one  may  then  be  his 
own  judge  in  the  matter.' 

In  fact,  so  far  from  being  improper  to  in- 
form those  '  who  are  not  old  enough  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  married  life,'  it 
is  highly  important  that  young  men  and  young 
women  should,  in  season,  have  instilled  into 
their  minds  an  abhorrence  of  this  demoraliz- 
ing practice.  The  next  day  after  one  of  my 
lectures    a   young    married    man,   an  entire 


stranger,  who  had  heard  the  lecture,  stopped 
me  in  the  street,  shook  my  hand  very  cor- 
dially, and  said  he  was  exceedingly  gratified 
that  he  had  become  informed  seasonably  in 
regard  to  this  subject.  Others  have  said,  'If 
1  had  known  before  what  1  do  now,  I  should 
have  done  differently  from  what  I  have.' 

In  order  to  correct  the  iniquities  which 
grow  out  of  this  and  other  medical  duties,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  expose  them  to 
public  view;  and  he  who  condemns  the  ex- 
posure, prefers  the  continuance  of  them. 
Thi  greatest  danger  is,  that  it  will  excite  in 
the  minds  of  still  greater  numbers  of  young 
men  a  desire  to  stud)/  medicine  —  wild  voung 
men,  having,  as  Dr.  Ewell  says,  '  great  curi- 
osity about  women.'  Just  to  show  how  the 
mind  sometimes  runs:  A  gentleman  in  Wey- 
mouth said  to  me,  that  he  had  a  medical 
student  boarding  with  him,  teaching  the  dis- 
trict school,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  med- 
ical tuition.  It  happened  that  on  one  occa- 
sion they  were  sitting  up  after  midnight; 
and  the  gentleman  remarked  to  the  student, 
'Well,  sir,  it  is  about  time  you  were  abed.' 
'  (),'  said  he,  'never  mind;  I  must  get 
toughened  to  it  ;  I  shall  have  to  be  up  taking 
care  of  the  women'! !  In  the  name  of  de- 
cency and  morality,  cut  off  such  allurements 
to  those  interesting  and  curious  voung  men; 
cut  off  the  golden  bait  which  accompanies 
the  other  attractions;  let  '  taking  rare  of  thr. 
women '  be  given  up  to  women  :  and  it  would 
tend  to  check  the  rush  of  young  men  into 
the  medical  profession.  And  tins  would  be 
of  essential  benefit  to  those  already  in  prac- 
tice;  for  no  physician  can  now  go  to  bed 
with  any  feeling  of  security,  that  when  he 
steps  out  in  the  morning  he  will  not  see  the 
sign  of  young  Dr.  Somebody  for  his  ne>'* 
door  neighbor. 

Having  noticed  the  main  points  in  th« 
criticism  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, we  now  come  to  a  valuable  item  in  it  — 
very  valuable,  from  the  high  source  from 
which  it  emanates.  The  editor  thinks  'the 
idea  that  the  whole  system  of  obstetric  med- 
icine can  be  changed,'  by  such  humble 
means,  is  utterly  '  preposterous.'  He  finds 
fault  with  the  authority,  not  only  as  regards 
the  lecturer,  but  with  that  drawn  from  pro- 
fessional sources.  But  perhaps  he  will  ad- 
mit such  testimony  as  this  work  presents  from 
eminent  medical  men,  '  in  good  and  regular 
standing,'  and  also  such  evidence  as  is  ob- 
tained from  his  excellent  Journal,  and  cer- 
tainly that  derived  from  himself.     Here  it  is  : 

'  We  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  have 
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improvements  in  this  kind  of  practice, 
and  under  do  circumstance!  would  wo  <>l>- 

••>  multiplying  proper  female  midwives.' 
Thank*   for   that  I      It    pays    tor    all    the   se- 

things  he  said  abool  the  lectures.  Ex* 
cellenl !  We  doubt  whether  the  Journal  ever 
before  uttered  so  much  in  favor  of  '  the  sis- 
terhood.' 'Die  lectures,  then,  have  done  a 
little  good.  Having  now  ascertained  that 
the  editor's  views  are  favorable  to  the  object 
to  he  attained,  if  he  has  no  objection  we  will 
be  coworkers.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
having  access,  through  the  medium  of  his 
Journal,  to  a  good  share  of  the  medical  pro- 
ion  in  New  England,  he  will  adopt  such 
means  as  he  considers  proper  and  efficacious. 
And,  moreover,  as  the  people  of  Boston  have 
shown  their  good  judgment  by  intrusting  the 
editor,  among  other-!,  with  the  duty  of  repre- 
senting  them  in  the  legislature,  it  is  earn- 
estly to  be  hoped  that  in  his  professional  and 
representative  capacity,  he  will  propose  some 

ure  to  effect  '  improvements  in  this  kind 
of  practice,'  which  the  governments  in  other 
countries  have  attended  to  as  a  matter  ot 
great  importance,  and  which  is  of  the  highest 
interest  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  man- 
kind at  large. 

Boston  Editors. 

In  making  out  his  plea  in  an  important 
the  lawyer  gathers  his  evidence  from 
various  sources,  and  presents  the  opinions  of 
I  judges,  and  makes  them  all  bear  upon 
the  point  m  question.  .Now,  editors  of  pub- 
lie  journals  are  perhaps  better  acquainted 
with  the  body  politic,  with  human  nature, 
and  things  in  general,  than  any  other  class  of 
the  community ;  therefore  the  opinions  of 
some  of  these  movers  and  moulders  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  in  the  literary  and  commercial 
metropolis  of  New  England,  will  here  be  given. 

While  engaged  last  fall  in  giving  the  Lec- 
tures against  Man-midwifery,  as  before  men- 
tioned, they  were  advertised  in  most  of  the 
city  papers,  and  most  of  those  also  noticed 
the  subject  editorially,  and,  without  exception, 
favorably.  In  handing  in  the  advertisements 
for  insertion,  there  was  of  course  occasion, 
and  sometimes  a  necessity,  for  a  word  of  con- 
versation upon  the  matter  with  the  gentle- 
man of  the  sanctum ;  and  of  course,  too, 
some  opinions  were  incidentally  expressed  — 
the  more  valuable,  as  they  were  not  designed 
for  their  patrons,  and  consequently  not  mod- 
ified in  view  of  professional   or  non-profes- 


sional    prejudices.      The     views     being     cx- 

I  d    in    private    conversation,    naim 
course,  will  not  be  given,  though  there  might 
not   perhaps    be    any  objection  ;    at    any    rate, 
the  gentlemen  are  not  so  far  oil'  but  that  they 
may  readily  be  found. 

One  editor,  who  1^  particularly  careful  U 
to  what  advertisements  are  admitted  into  his 
paper,  on  looking  over  the  notice  of  the 
Lirtttrts,  said  he  saw  no  objection  to  admit- 
ting it  ;  and  doubted  not  that  my  views  WCTC 
correct. 

Second  editor  said,  he  did  not  know  how 
the  public  generally  would  regard  the  sub- 
ject; but  for  himself  he  thought  women 
were  the  proper  attendants  in  obstetric  prac- 
tice. Another  gentleman,  connected  with 
the  same  press,  said  that  was  his  belief  and 
practice;  he  had  three  children,  and  never 
had  a  doctor  in  his  house  on  that  busine 

Third  editor  thought  midwives  would  be 
better  on  ordinary  occasions;  but  doctor* 
would  stick  to  the  practice,  there  were  mioIi 
a  multitude  of  them,  and  some  of  them  hall 
starved. 

Fourth  editor,  on  being  shown  the  adver- 
tisement, and  asked  if  he  had  ever  given  any 
attention  to  that  subject.  '  No,'  said  he, 
'  only  I  know  that  my  wife  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  employing  women.'  '  Enough  said,' 
thought  I  ;  'your  wife  is  right  on  the  subject, 
and   you  will  be,  of  course.' 

Fifth  editor  said  he  thought  that  women 
should  not  only  perform  this  duty,  but  should 
understand  medicine,  so  as  to  attend  to  the 
complaints  of  their  own  sex. 

Sixth  editor  said  it  always  appeared  to  him 
marvellous  that  this  business  should  ever  be 
in  the  hands  of  men,  and  that  women  should 
want  doctors  about  on  such  occasions.  Said 
his  wife,  at  her  last  confinement,  wished  a 
midwife  to  attend  her  :  he  had  some  hes- 
itancy about  it,  fearing  it  would  not  be  en- 
tirely safe  to  depend  on  a  woman.  So  he 
asked  the  opinion  of  his  family  physician  , 
and  the  doctor  said,  '  If  your  wile  wants  a 
midwife  to  attend  her,  why,  have  one  by  all 
means.'  The  midwife  was  employed  with 
perfect  safety  and  sue 

Seventh  editor,  in  speaking  of  doctors' 
pupils  and  students  of  medical  schools,  prac- 
tising gratuitously  or  otherwise  about  the 
city,  to  '  learn  the  trade,'  thought  it  would  be 
quite  as  safe  to  trust  midwives,  and  very  em- 
phatically laid  it  down  as  Ins  opinion,  that 
they  wouldn't  any  of  them  get  into  his  b 

Eighth  editor  stated  to  me,  that  he  em- 
ployed a  doctor  to  attend  his  wife  in  her  first 
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two  confinements.     On  the  second  occasion, 
'h  the   physician  was  a  kind   and  excel- 
lent man,  a   familiar   in   the  family,  yet  such 
the  effect  of  Ins  presence  on  Ins  wife,  that 
irogresa  of  the  labor  was  suspended,  and 
i'    was   impossible  for   the  child  to  be  born, 
until  they  requested  the  doctor  to  leave  the 
■•in  ;    then  all  went  on  to  a  speedy  and  suc- 
il  termination.     Since  then,  he  said,  he 
followed   the   dictates  of  nature  and  pro- 
priety, and  employed  a  midwife,  as  he  had  had 
ion  in  several  instances,  and  the  conse- 
ice  had  been   entire  success,  without  any 
of  the  embarrassment  and  injurious  effects  of 
having    a    man    about.      '  O,'    said    he,    with 
much  feeling,    'there    is    no    knowing    how- 
much    delicate    and    sensitive  women  suffer 
mentally,  and   how  much  their  bodily  suffer- 
iinl  dangers  to  life  are  increased,  by  the 
unnecessary   and    unnatural   practice  of  em- 
ploying men    to  officiate   at   childbirth.'      He 
expressed  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  this 
enterprise  of  restoring  the  office  to  women. 

1  have  never  conversed  with  an  editor  who 
argued  against  the  plan  of  instructing  and 
employing  midwives ;  indeed,  it  is  an  exceed- 
-  ran-  thing  to  find  a  non-medical  gen- 
i  i  man,  in  any  class  of  society,  who  takes  that 
ground,  The  only  question  in  their  minds 
I-,  Can  mile  attendants  he.  dispensed  with, 
and  females  employed  with  safety  ?  If  this 
lion  can  be  satisfactorily  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  as  it  most  assuredly  can  be, 
would  seem  to  be  no  insuperable  obsta- 
i  the  way  of  an  entire  change  of  practi- 
tioners, and  that  too  in  no  great  length  of  time. 
Lei  us  have,  by  legislative  enactment  and 
appropriation,  or  by  private  donation,  an  in- 
stitution that  shall  afford  a  supply  of  thor- 
oughly  qualified  female  practitioners,  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  France  and  other 
countries.  No  one  can  doubt  that  this  would 
be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  public;  and 
the  medical  profession  would  of  course  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  new  order  of 
tilings.  The  supply  is  always  regulated  by 
the  demand.  If  a  smaller  number  of  phy- 
is  should  be  needed,  a  smaller  number 
of  young  men  would  turn  their  attention  to 
(hat  profession. 

Man-midwifery  in  Boston  in  1820, 

Interesting  Relic. 

Remarks  on  the  Employment  of  Females 
xs  Practitioners   in   Midwifery.     By  a  Phy- 


sician.     Boston :    Published    by    Cumming* 
and  Billiard,  1820.' 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  of  24  octavo 
pages  —  a  document  of  remarkable  interest, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  contents,  but  from 
the  circumstances  which  called  it  into  ex- 
istence. 

The  '  Physician  '  commences  thus  :  '  The 
attention  of  the  public  having  lately  been 
turned  to  the  subject  of  the  employment  of 
females  as  accoucheurs,  has  led  to  some  dis- 
cussion among  the  faculty  and  others  with 
regard  to  the  safety  and  expediency  of  intro- 
ducing them  into  the  practice  of  midwifery 
instead  of  physicians.' 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  younger  part 
of  our  population,  and  call  up  some  reminis- 
cences among  the  elder  citizens,  to  have  th*- 
history  of  an  event  which  happened  twenty- 
eight  years  ago.  What,  then,  turned  public 
attention  to  that  subject,  at  that  time?  Here 
is  the  clew  to  the  matter  —  an  obituary  no- 
tice in  the  Boston  Liberator,  of  1645,  runs 
thus  :  — 

'Mrs.  Janet  Alexander  died  in  Boston,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1845,  after  an  illness  of  nearly 
five  months,  aged  61  years.  She  was  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  and  was  instructed  in  tin; 
theory  and  practice  of  midwifery  by  Dr. 
James  Hamilton,  the  celebrated  professor  of 
midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
She  received  her  diploma  from  him  in  1817. 
She  arrived  in  Boston  in  Novembi  r,  1819,  and 
commenced  the  exercise,  of  her  profession  on 
the  ensuing  Christmas  day  ;  and,  for  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty-five  years'  practice 
among  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable 
portion  of  the  community,  was  most  singu- 
larly successful,  having  never  in  any  instance 
lost  a  patient ! ' 

It  is  something  of  a  coincidence,  it  may 
be  remarked  in  passing,  that  this  excellent 
and  useful  woman  arrived  here,  with  her 
diploma  from  high  authority,  just  one  cen- 
tury after  that  benefactress  of  her  race,  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Phillips,  who  arrived  in  1719, 
'  commissioned  by  John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  brought 
into  this  world  above  3000  children.'  How 
many  centuries  more  is  New  England  to  de- 
pend on  the  '  Old  Country,'  for  qualified  and 
commissioned  midwives? 

The  arrival  of  Mrs.  Alexander,  then,  was 
the  beginning  of  the  troublous  times,  and 
'  discussion  among  the  faculty.'  But  where- 
fore ?  They  were  not  frightened  by  a 
woman,  and  she  a  friendless  stranger.  No; 
but  she  was  not  entirely  friendless ;  for  twe 
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physicians,  who  were  even  then  distin  u 
;i!hJ   influenti  J,  gave  the  midwife  their  en- 
coarageme  it  and  as  i "r,,|l 

to  in  er   into  practi<  j    the 

middle  and  higher  classes.  It  appears,  more- 
over, t;.  it  tl  e  fem  lie  practitioner  had  the 
audacity  to  advertise  and  give  notice  by  band- 
bills  that  she  was  qualified  and  prepared  to 
wait  upon  1  (dies.  Tins  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  two  prominent  phy- 
od  and  regular  standing,1  en- 
cour  explains  how  public  atten- 

tion \.  I  to  the  subject,  and  why  there 

was  '  some  discussion  among  the  faculty.' 

The  n  it  ire  of  that  discussion,  it  being,  of 
cours  .  in  ret  conclave,  and  not  rep 
for  the  papers,  does  not  fully  appear;  but 
from  some  paragraphs  in  the  '  Remarks 
Physician,'  it  is  evident  that  the  debate  was 
much  like  that  of  certain  silversmiths,  who 
made  shrines  for  the  temple  of  the  voluptu- 
ous goddess  I > i  ,n a,  when  that  man,  who  went 
about  turning  the  world  upside  down,  pro- 
claimed the  true  doctrine  of  the  Deity. — 
'Great  is  Diana  of  the  Bphesians,'  —  'Great 
is  man-midwifery ! ' 

That    tli'  '  *  re  much   alike  will   ap- 

pear  from   that    interesting   document,  '  Re- 
marks by  a  Physician.1 

'  It  is  m  vain  to  say,'  remarks  the  '  Phy- 
sician,' '  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  general  principle;  that  the  present  is 
a  particular  case,  and  will  extend  no  far- 
ther. It  is  impossible  any  man  should  be- 
lieve, that  when  a  female  has  offered  her- 
self for  practice,  has  been  believed  to  be 
competent  to  her  office,  and  has  been  re- 
ceived as  an  attendant  among  the  most 
respectable  families,  her  example  should 
not  be  followed,  that  others  should  not  like- 
wise offer  themselves  and  be  employed,  that 
the  fashion  should  not  go  down  in  society  till 
all  classes  had  followed  it,  and  had  their  prac- 
titioners of  different  degrees  of  respectability 
and  merit.' 

'  But  suppose,  for  a  moment,'  continues  the 
'Physician,'  'that  the  practice  is  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  a  single  individual.  If  there  is 
any  good  reason  for  recommending  the  em- 
ployment of  a  female  at  all,  why  restrict  the 
practice?  If  there  is  good  reason  for  em- 
ploying this  one,  there  is  good  reason  for 
employing  another ;  therefore,  why  employ 
her  at  all?  And  besides,  one  cannot  last  for- 
ever, so  that  her  patients  must  finally  return 
to  the  employment  of  physicians,  which  must 
become  doubly  disagreeable  from  the  idea 
which  has  been  cherished,  and  will  become 


more  powerful,  that   their  employment   i-   m- 
!     and  improper.1 
II,  ri.   ,t   i,  !       The    faculty    were   as   much 
afraid   of  this  mMmft   as   the   silversmiths 

were   of   the    '  True   God.'        Here   ifl    l< 

•  [f  i! ,  .,1  reason  for  employing  this 

one,  [and  the  remark  implies  there  was,] 
there  18  good  reason  for  employing  another; 
[SO  there    is;]    then-lore,  why  employ    her   at 

all  r  Because  it  was  rifki  and  proper,  and 
those  medical  gentlemen  who  recommended 

her  knew   it. 

But    the    next    objection,  that   one  midwife 

cannot  last  forever,  is  quite  amusing;  as  it 
no  more  could  be  raised  up,  or  in  any  man- 
ner be  obtained,  either  native  or  imported' 
The  argument  founded  on  that  objection  if, 
however,  worthy  of  the  particular  attention 

of  the  reader.  The  unfortunate  patients 
must  finally  by  necessity  be  forced    back  into 

the  hands  of  the  doctors,  'which  must  be< 

doubly  disagreeable,  [no  doubt  of  that,)  from 
the  idea  which  has  been  cherished,  [there  is 
then  such  an  idea,  though  uncherished,  |  and 
which  will  become  more  powerful,  that  their 
employment  [that  of  physicians]  is  indeli- 
cate and  improper.' 

True,  —  true  !  as  the  voice  of  nature,  and 
that  this  voice  '  will  become  more  powerful 
by  being  cherished.'  Let  the  idea  that  it  is 
indelicate  and  improper  become  prevalent, 
and   it  is  the  death  of  man-midwifery. 

Therefore,  beloved  brethren  of  the  'craft,' 
and  particularly  you  who  are  so  recreant  to 
its  interests,  you  perceive  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  we  should  not  let  these  '  bond- 
women' go.  It  is  even  now  difficult  to  keep 
them  quietly  in  subjection  ;  but  let  them 
once  escape,  and  learn  that  they  can  live  in- 
dependently of  us,  their  '  true  and  legitimate  ' 
lords  obstetrical,  let  them  once  taste  the 
pleasures  and  blessings  of  freedom,  and,  un- 
fortunately for  themselves,  it  will  be  doubly 
disagreeable  for  them  to  return  to  our  au- 
thority, and,  alas  for  us!  trebly  difficult  to  re- 
claim the  fu  ritives. 

To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  and  stay 
the  pn  the   man-midwifery  abolition- 

ism so  rife  at  the  time,  the  pamphlet  —  'Re- 
marks by  a  Physician,'  just  quoted  —  was 
put  forth  to  the  profession,  and  the  public  at 
Tradition  says  they  were,  gratuitous- 
ly of  course,  'thrown  into  houses.'  Whether 
the  'Physician'  was  a  young  David,  who 
volunteered  against  the  female  Goliah,  or 
whether,  as  appears  most  probable,  hi 
duly  appointed  during  the  '  discussion  among 
the  faculty,'  as  being  their  strongest  man,  and 
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the  fit!  ipion,  in  view  of  the  impend- 

ing dai 

the  poor  opinion  of  the  cause  in  which  he 
ie  other  reas  »n,  he  should 
held  >ii—  own  proper  nam 
ing   onlj    u    i    '  Phj  ician ; '   otherwii 
mighl  have  been  handed  down  aa  worthy  of 
,1    gratitude   of  posterity?  perhaps 
Bide  by  side  with  tl 
factor,  Dr.  Slop.     And  if  he  is  nowlivii 
will  prob  ibly  be  ambitii 
and  claim  the  paternity  of  his  off  prin  -. 
is  now  of  age,  and   I  '  known   in  the 

world.' 

The  two  physicians,  who  had  been  so  for- 
getful of  their  obligations  to  the  broth  i 
of  the  Medical  Society,  as  to  recommend  the 
midwife,  soon  desisted,  as  rtq>ort  says,  from 
the  course  they  had  take:);  lor  what  reasons 
it  would  probably  be  easy  to  ■_  .  but  it 
could  not  have  been  from  having  become  dis- 
believers in  the  safety  of  employing  midwives. 

High  Authority  in  Boston, 

It  may  be  doing  injustice  to  the  two  emi- 
nent medical  gentlemen  who  were  more  par- 
ticularly active   in  introducing  the  midwife, 

before  named,  into  practice  in  this  city,  and 
whose  commendable  endeavors,  as  1  am  in- 
formed, were  a  matter  of  notoriety  at  the 
time  —  ii  ma] ,  I  say,  be  doing  them  injustice 
to  \\  ithhold  their  names,  as  being  on  the 
side  in  regard  to  this  most  important  subject  ; 
it  is,  at  am  rate,  doing  injustice  to  the  c 
However,  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that, 
their  authority,  m  regard  to  the  safety  and 
propriety  of  employing  females  in  the  prac- 
tice of  midwifery,  is  as  good  as  can  be  found 
in  Boston,  and  perhaps  in  tin  world. 

There  are,  moreover,  several  other  of  the 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  physicians  of 
this  city,  who,  I  am  satisfactorily  informed, 
have  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  em- 
ploying midwives.  One  of  them  (whos 
Urest  would  lead  him  to  speak  otherwise) 
remarked  to  an  acquaintance,  at  the  time  of 
the  '  Lectures'  here  last  fall,  that  he  did  not 
care  how  many  midwives  they  had,  if  they 
were  only  qualified.  A  gentleman  bi 
that  another  eminent  physician  here  said,  in 
his  hearing,  that  he  thought  it  rather  small 
business  for  physicians  to  be  engaged  in  this 
women's  work. 

An  elderly  and  excellent  man  very  recently 
told  me,  that  one  of  the  two  physicians  alluded 
to  recommended  Mrs.  Alexander  to  him,  as 


a  midwife,  and  said    it  was  as  safe  to  employ 

her  as  t/m/  uliysician.     lie  even  presented 

better  to  have  a  fe- 

attendant  :    one    was,    she    had    more 

time,  could  I  not  be  hurried  away  by 

other  duties;   another  was,  she   being  all  the 

time  in  that  particular  branch  of  practice, 

her  mind  it,  and  she  became  more 

familiar    «  iinutia2  of  the  business 

the  physician  who  attends  to  all  branches 

of  medicine;   a   third    reason    he  gave  was, 

she    was    more    properly    qualified    by 

for  this  duty. 

Excellent  authority  !  Admirable  arguments 
r  of  midwives  ! 

So  it  appears  that  here  in  Boston,  the 
head-quarters  and  stronghold  of  man-mid- 
wifery, the  oldest  and  most  eminent  medical 
men  are  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  fe- 
males in  the  practice  of  midwifery. 

These  facts  are  very  encouraging,  and  lead 
us  to  beli<  a  soon  as  the  public  shall 

demand  a  change,  the  most  eminent  and  in- 
fluential physicians  will  openly  and  boldly 
rate  with  them  in  bringing  it  about 
Boston  is  in  a  measure  the  depot  of  Fashion 
for  New  England,  and  here,  where  this,  ab- 
surd custom  was  first  introduced,  is  the  place 
where  its  correction  should  commence;  and 
as  is  the  f  intain  so  will  Le  the  streams. 
There  is  In  r<  bundancc  of  wealth,  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  moral  principle,  to  carry  out 
any  enterprise  which  the  general  good  re- 
quires. Surely,  then,  an  object,  which  is 
amended  by  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind and  their  innate  ideas  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  cannot  long  remain  in  need  of  the 
influence  and  aid  requisite  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 

The  first  thing  needed  is  a  suitable  degree 
of  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  to  make  its  im- 
mce  duly  appreciated.  Let,  then,  those 
who  have  correct  ideas  endeavor  to  enlighten 
others.  Let  every  man,  in  public  or  private, 
communicate  the  information  he  possesses, 
and  exert  his  influence.  Let  every  woman 
who  detests  the  present  practice  endeavor  to 
inspire  the  same  feeling  in  the  minds  of  her 
acquaintances;  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  community  will  be  leavened.  Public  in- 
struct diplomas  for  midwives  are  the 
things  to  be  aimed  at,  but  women  should  not 
■  ting-  for  them.  They  should 
read  books  on  midwifery,  and  those  who  have 
the  practical  knowledge  should  assist  others 
in  acquiring  it. 

But  let  us  now  inquire  whether  it  is  safer  to 
employ  men  or  women  as  midwives. 
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IN  WHICH  IS  THERE  THE  GREATEST  SAFETY  TO  MOTHER 
AND  CHILD,  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MEN-OPERATORS  OR 
MIDWIVES  ? 


It  is  on  this  point  that  the  whole  subject 
■nainly  rests,  and  Upon  which,  when  fairly 
settled,  the  public  mind  will  turn. 

In  the  Boston  pamphlet,  '  Remarks,  &,c, 
by  a  Physician,'  against  midwives,  the 
medical  author  states  the  question  in  this 
way  :  — 

'  The  question  is,  Can  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery be  carried  on  with  equal  safety  by 
females  as  by  male  practitioners  ?  This  is  the 
only  question  which  ought  fairly  to  be  con- 
Midered,  for  no  one  can  deny  that  safety  is 
the  principal  consideration  ;  so  important  in- 
deed, that  we  can  conceive  of  none  that 
can  come  in  competition  with  it.  If  this  be 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  controversy  is 
settled  ;  for  every  other  consideration  would 
lead  us  to  the  preference  of  females.' 

Says  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  as  before 
quoted,  '  The  general  practice  might  he  con- 
fided to  midwives,  if  they  could  be  taught  to 
manage  ordinary  cases,  and  to  foresee  and 
distinguish  difficulties  or  dangers,  so  as  to 
procure,  in  sufficient  time,  additional  assist- 
ance. It  is  on  this  point  that  the  decision  of 
the  question  must  depend.  It  consists  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  this  article, 
that  women  may  be  taught  all  this.' 

But  not  to  depend  on  the  testimony  of 
physicians,  though  they  may  be  the  greatest 
in  Boston  or  any  other  part  of  the  world,  let 
us  look  at  some  general  principles  and  facts. 

Now,  the  fact  that  midwives  alone  officiated 
for  more  than  five  thousand  years,  in  all  na- 
tions, and  all  the  while  'the  people  multiplied 
and  waxed  very  mighty,'  —  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent day  even,  probably  nine  tenths  of  the 
female  population  of  the  globe  are  attended 
by  women,  —  that  in  France  and  other  en- 
lightened nations  of  Europe  midwives  are 
extensively  employed,  under  the  instruction 
and  sanction  of  government,  with  the  appro- 
bation and  under  the  scrutinizing  eye  of 
the  greatest  professors  and  instructors  of 
the  art,  —  that  we  have  had,  in  our  country 
and  in  our  day,  those  who  have  been  wonder- 
fully successful  —  the  fact,  I  say,  that  all  this 
ie  so,  is  proof  that  midwives  can  manage  this 
business  with  safety ;  and  to  deny  it  is  an 
absurdity ! 

So  far  from  being  safer  to  employ  doctors, 


there   are   many  reasons   by  which  it    maj   1 
shown  that  it  is  less  safe,  that  it  in  dangerous, 

to  employ  them. 

'  I  respect,'  remarks  the  'Physician,' 

much  as  any  man,  those  nice  fi  elm 
delicacy  in  the  sex  on  which  this  argument 
[the  impropriety  of  employing  men]  is 
founded:  it  is  upon  their  preservation  that 
the  honor,  the  dignity,  the  virtue  of  the  sex 
depend.  [Remember  this  in  passing.]  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attendance  of  a  fe- 
male must  be  more  grateful  to  these  feelings, 
and  that  they  must  be  somewhat  wounded  at 
first  by  the  presence  of  a  physician.  *  *  *  * 
That  it  is  a  sacrifice  of  feeling  we  cannot 
doubt,   but  it  is    a    sacrifice    to    safety.' 

Let  us  look  at  this  point  a  little.  A  woman 
in  labor  feels  annoyed,  embarra 
shocked  by  the  presence  and  examinations  of 
a  physician  —  is  suffering  a  mental  martyr- 
dom, a  sacrifice, —  and  that  is  a  sacrifice  to 
safety  ! 

Dr.  Dewees,  formerly  professor  of  mid- 
wifery in  Philadelphia,  author  of  a  '  System  i  . 
Midwifery,'  and  one  of  the  highest  American 
authorities,  makes  the  following  stati 
upon  this  point ;  not,  however,  to  encourage 
the  employment  of  women;  he  is  on  the 
other  side,  though  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
antipathy  against  midwives.  I  have  directed 
attention  to  a  few  words  by  Italicizing  them. 

1  The  contractions  of  the  uterus,'  says  Dr. 
Dewees,  '  are  entirely  independent  of  the 
will ;  their  intervals  can  neither  be  acceler- 
ated or  retarded  by  any  exertion  of  it,  nor 
can  their  force  be  either  augmented  or  di- 
minished by  its  influence;  but  passions  and 
emotions  of  the  mind,  when  strong,  often  exert 
a  powerful  influence  over  uterine  contrac- 
tions—  they  may  call  it  into  play  at  a  time 
the  least  expected ;  or  may  suspend  it  after 
it  has  been  strongly  excited.  The  first  is 
proved  by  passions  and  emotions  being  fol- 
lowed by  abortion  ;  and  the  latter  by  the 
following  fact,  which  came  under  my  own 
notice :  — 

'  I   was  called  to  attend  a  Mrs.  C ,    in 

consequence  of  her  midwife  being  engaged. 
As  I  approached  the  house,  I  was  most 
earnestly  solicited  to  hasten  in,  as  not  a  mo 
ment  was  to  be  lost.     I  was  suddenly  shown 
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into  Mrs.  C.'s  chamber,  and  my  appearance 
'lure  was  explained  by  stating  that  her  mid- 
wife w;is  engaged.  As  I  entered  the  room, 
Mrs  C.  WSJ  just  recovering  from  a  labor- 
pain  ;  and  that  was  the  last  she  had  at  that 
time.  After  waiting  an  hour  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  return  of  labor,  I  took  my  leave, 
and  was  not  again  summoned  to  her  for  pre- 
cisely lira  weeks.  And  Dr.  Lyall  says,  "  We 
have  been  informed,  by  a  respectable  practi- 
tioner, of  a  labor,  that  had  nearly  arrived  at 
its  apparent  termination,  suspended  more  than 
two  days,  in  consequence  of  a  gentleman 
having  been  sent  to  the  patient  against  whom 
she  bad  taken  a  prejudice."  Every  accou- 
cheur has  witnessed  a  temporary  suspension 
of  pain  upon  his  first  appearance  in  the  sick 
chamber  ;  but  so  long  a  period  as  two  weeks 
IS  very  rare.' 

Such  is  Dr.  Dewees's  testimony  as  to  the 
consequences  of  this  '  sacrifice  of  feeling.' 
Nature  is  shocked,  is  paralyzed,  by  the  intru- 
sion of  men  on  these  occasions.  We  are 
told  that  the  Indian  women,  of  the  forests,  go 
away  alone,  refusing  the  attendance  even  of 
their  own  sex.  Farmers  very  well  know  that, 
when  their  domestic  animals  are  about  to 
bring  forth  their  young,  thej  go  away  to  a 
place  of  retirement;  and  if  they  are  con- 
lined  so  as  to  make  escape  impossible,  and 
spectators  arc  about,  they  manifest  great  im- 
patience, uneasiness,  distress,  till  the  intrud- 
ers are  away  ;  which  affords  immediate  re- 
lief. And  women  in  civilized  life  are  less 
annoyed  and  injured  by  the  presence  of  men  ? 
Where  is  the  advocate  ;>f  man-midwifery  who 
will  pay  them  such  a  compliment?  But  there 
M  a  native  feeling  in  woman,  in  whatever  rank 
of  society,  which  is  and  must  be  violated  by 
the  present  practice  ;  even  in  the  topmost 
grades  of  society,  where  such  sensitiveness 
la  less  oli en  found,  it  .sometimes  appears,  and 
produces  its  natural  consequences.  Two  in- 
stances will  be  given. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
of  England,  daughter  of  George  IV.,  ami  wife 
of  Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  king  of  the 
Belgians.  This  young  and  highly  intellect- 
ual lady  died  in  childbirth,  with  her  first 
child,  in  1817,  as  we  are  informed,  'deeply 
and  sincerely  lamented  by  the  whole  nation, 
who  had  looked  forward  to  the  period  of  her 
sovereignty  with  the  fondest  hopes.' 

In  regard  to  this  case,  a  medical  author 
remarks,  — 

'This  scientific  parade  and  useless  num- 
ber of  attendants  have  been  more  injurious 
than  DO  attention  at  all.     This  was  the  case 


of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  It  was  in  a  meas- 
ure the  indecent  presence  of  the  ministers 
of  state,  who,  with  the  royal  physicians,  are 
obliged  by  law  to  be  present  at  the  accouch- 
ment  of  a  royal  princess,  that  brought  on  that 
anxiety  of  mind  and  excessive  fatigue,  followed 
by  haemorrhage  and  convulsions,  and  which 
terminated  in  a  fatal  syncope,  which  all  their 
united  skill,  it  appear*,  could  neither  prevent 
nor  cure.' 

Great  people  are  guilty  of  great  absurd- 
ities !  Had  they  omitted  the  royal  levee  till 
the  child  was  born,  and  employed  a  patient 
and  prudent  old  midwife,  instead  of  surgeons 
and  statesmen,  doubtless  all  would  have  been 
well. 

One  more  specimen  of  man-midwifery 
among  the  great. 

'  Within  a  year  after  her  marriage  with 
Napoleon,  the  young  empress  was  announced 
to  have  been  taken  with  the  pains  of  labor. 
The  case  was  a  difficult  and  distressing  one; 
and  the  professional  person  employed  lost 
courage,  and  was  afraid  to  do  what  was  neces- 
sary. Napoleon  appeared  in  the  apartment, 
and  commanded  him  to  proceed  as  if  the 
patient  were  the  wife  of  an  ordinary  bur. 
Sin'    was     at    length    BUCCessfully    and    safely 

delivered  of  a  tine  boy,  which  Buonaparte, 

with  feeling8,  doubtless,  as  highly  strong  as 
after  a  battle  gained,  carried  into  the  next 
apartment,  and  exhibited  in  triumph  to  the 
great  officers  and  courtiers,  by  whom  he  was 
unanimously  hailed  King  of  Rome,  the  digni- 
ty which  had  been  destined  to  the  heir  of  the 
French  republic.' — Stott'a  Lift  of  Napoleon. 

The  labor  was  a  protracted  and  distressing 
one.  We  are  not  certain  that  it  was  made 
such  by  the  attendance  of  a  man;  but  taking 
Dr.  Dewees's  principle  that  mental  emotions 
retard  or  suspend  labor,  it  may  be,  a.  fortnight, 
and  that  the  young  empress  was  waited  on 
by  a  medical  gentleman,  and  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  man-midwifery  was 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty  and  danger;  es- 
pecially when  we  are  informed  that  the  ac- 
coucheur was  unceasing  in  his  attention,  as 
we  are  assured  by  Bourrienne,  who,  in  his 
Life  of  Napoleon,  says,  '  My  friend  Corvisart 
did  not  for  a  single  instant  leave  Maria 
Louisa,  during  her  long  and   painful  labor.' 

Not  for  a  Bingle  instant !  Such  professional 
assiduitv  is  enough  to  endanger  the  life  of 
any  young  and  modest  lady.  Dr.  Dewees 
says  the  physician  should  not  be  in  the  room 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Then, 
again,  see  the  advantages  oi'  male  operators! 
'  The     professional     person     employed     lost 
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courage,  and  was  afraid  to  do  what  was  neccs- 

[f  the  attendant  had  been  a  u- 
she  would  Dot  have  embarrassed  the  patient, 
nor  herself  been  embarrassed,  and  '  at'r.  id  to 
do  what  was  necessary.'  Napoleon  ordered 
the  physician  to  proceed  with  the  empress 
as  with  the  wile  ot  "an  ordinary  bargess ;  had 
he  ordered  the  man  from  the  apartment,  and 
the  wife  of  an  ordinary  bnrgesa  to  attend  the 
empress,  he  would  hive  evinced  some  of  that 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  fitness 
of  things,  which  lie  possessed  in  so  preem- 
inent a  degree.  But  great  men,  as  well 
as  small,  are  hoodwinked  and  fettered  by 
custom. 

From  this  and  the  preceding  cases  we  may 
draw  some  principles  o\'  general  application. 
The  introduction  of  men  into  the  lying-in 
chamber  is  unnatural  and  injurious  to  the 
woman  directly.  The  physician  knows  he  is 
out  of  his  place,  feels  embarrassed,  and  acts 
awkwardly  and  unskilfully.  His  embarrass- 
ment increases  with  the  patient's  rank  in  so- 
ciety, and  so,  of  course,  does  the  danger 
arising  from  that  want  of  freedom  which  is 
natural  and  proper  between  the  patient  and 
an   attendant   of  her   own   sex. 

The  force  of  these  remarks  will  not  be  felt 

unless    the    reader    is    aware  of  the    nature   of 

the  duties  required  of  the  accoucheur ;  and 
on  this  point  young  married  people  generally 

remain  in  ignorance  till  it  is  too  late  to  avoid 
the  indecencies  which  are  a  part  of  man-mid- 
wifery. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  accoucheur, 
as  laid  down  in  works  on  the  practice,  is  that 
which  comes  under  the  head  of  'Touching.' 
An  'examination  '  must  be  made  '  per  vagi- 
nam,'  in  obstetric  phrase,  to  ascertain  what 
part  of  the  child  presents  :  whether  the  pres- 
entation is  the  natural  one,  that  of  the  head. 
This  course  is  necessary  ;  and  if  there  is  no 
midwife  to  be  had,  then  the  physician  must 
perform  this  and  similar  duties.  Hence  the 
embarrassments  and  inconveniences  before 
spoken  of. 

Rule  for  making  Examinations.  —  Dr. 
Gooch,  of  London,  in  his  work  on  Mid- 
wifery, third  American  edition,  (high  au- 
thority in  England  and  this  country,)  lays 
down  the  following  rule  in  regard  to  these 
and  other  examinations  :  '  We  can  examine 
patients  in  humble  life  as  we  please,  but 
those  in  higher  stations  require  a  little  more 
ceremony.' 

That  sentence  was  of  course  not  written 
for  the  non-professional  public  ;  but  this  pam- 


phlet was,  and  the  main  object  is  to  - 
the  absurdities  and  enormities  of  nian-mid- 
wiferv.  What  think  you,  reader,  of  this  di- 
rection o\'  Dr.  Gooch  '  '  We  are  to  observe 
decency  just  according  to  the  patient's  rank 
in  society.'  What  think  you,  bom  -t,  virtuous 
men,  unfortunately    '  in  humble  h 

are  to  be  handled  as  the  doctor-*  pi 

What  think  you,  farmer-,  mechanics,  mid- 
dling classes,  whose  wives  are  to  receive  a 
shade  or  two  more  ofdi  cency  !  What  think 
you,  men    '  in    hi 

are  to  be  favored  with  '  a  little  I  nony,' 

and  that  little  too  often  disregarded  I 

Man-midwifery  is  thus  attended  with  two 
opposite  evils  to  patients  in  different  ran 
society.  The  accoucheur's  display  of  scru- 
pulous delicacy,  and  the  '  standing  on  cere- 
mony '  with  Women  in  '  higher  station--,'  de- 
prives them  of  necessary  assistance,  and 
perhaps  disconcerts  both  parties;  while  in 
'humble  life'  there  is  often  too  much  offi- 
ciousness  and  freedom  for  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  patient,  and  the  moral  good  of 
patient,  practitioner,  and  the  female  B 
ants. 

It  is  important,  too,  that  those  who  are  nol 
informed  in  these  matters,  should  know  that 
it  is  sometimes  necessary,  by  the  hand,  to 
turn  the  child  in  the  Uterus  or  womb  ;  and 
more  frequently  by  the  same  means  to  sep- 
arate and  remove  the  placenta  or  afterbirth. 
And  hence  Dr.  Ewell  gives,  as  the  weightiest 
objection  against  men-midwives,  '  the  large 
size  of  men's  hands.' 


Proofs  of  the  Danger  of  employ- 
ing Men-midwive3. 

Medical  authors  are  accustomed  to  illus- 
trate principles  by  cases.  That  is  the  course 
pursued  in  this  work. 

A  case  has  already  been  presented,  as 
given  by  one  of  the  Boston  editors.  The 
presence  of  the  physician  had  the  effect  — 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs — to 
suspend  the  progress  of  the  labor.  The  hus- 
band had  the  discernment  to  perceive  the 
cause  of  the  difficdlty,  and  sent  the  doctor 
from  the  room,  which  afforded  perfect  relief. 
Had  the  gentleman  been  less  intelligent  and 
observing,  and   |  less   authority,  the 

accoucheur  would  probably  have  said  nature 
was  at  fault,  and  made  a  '  forceps  case'  of  it, 
to  the  injury  of  mother  and  child. 
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Mrs.  II.,  of  W.,  in  this  state,  scut  for  a 
physician  to  attend  her  in  labor.  The  la- 
hi>r  was  protracted.  Another  physician  iras 
called  ;  instruments  were  used,  and  the  child 
destroyed.  At  her  second  confinement,  she 
i  employed  the  first  doctor,  who  labored 
diligently  '  to  assist  nature,'  and  then  pro- 
nounced it  impossible  for  the  child  to  be  horn 
without  again  resorting  to  instruments.  He 
retired  to  another  room  to  wipe  the  sweat 
from  his  brow,  and  take  a  little  refreshment. 
The  woman  being  thus  fortunately  relieved 
from  the  presence  and  officiousness  of  the 
doctor,  nature  consented  to  gOtOWOrk  again, 
and  lo  !  before  the  accoucheur  had  got  ready 
for  scientific  operations,  the  child  was  horn, 
safe  and  sound,  without  any  aid  whatever! 
The  women  attendants  announced  the  fad 
to  the  doctor,  who  exclaimed,  Impossible ! 
aud  would  not  believe  till  he  went  in  and 
saw  with  his  own  eyes. 

Is  not  Nature  superior  to  art?  Thus  does 
she  rebuke  the  meddling  of  men,  and  pour 
contempt  on  their   artificial   trumpery! 

This  same  lady,  this  last  spring  of  1847, 
was  confined  with  her  third  child.  The 
same  two  physicians  were  employed 
the  first  time.  The  labor  became  difficult  ; 
the  instruments  were  again  used,  and  in 
the  operation  both  mother  and  child  were 
killed.  Thus  a  mother  and  two  children 
were  sent  to  their  graves  by  the  opera- 
tions of  obstetric  artists.  That  there  was 
DO  natural  difficulty  is  proved  by  the  fad 
that  the  second  child  was  born  naturally,  and 
survived. 

Another  case  in  the  same  town.  A  gen- 
tleman called  a  doctor  to  attend  his  wife. 
The  accoucheur  labored  as  if  anxious  to  earn 
his  fee.  He  then  pronounced  the  birth  im- 
possible, and  started  home  to  get  his  '  im- 
provements.' But  before  he  could  get  back, 
nature  had  anticipated  'his  operations:  the 
child  was  born  ! 

These  facts  are  communicated  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  resides  in  the  town,  and  knows 
all  the  particulars. 

A  gentleman  o(  V,  N.  11..  told  my  brother, 
the  publisher,  that  his  wife,  when  confined 
with  her  first  child,  was  thrown  into  a  condi- 
tion of  great  suffering  and  danger  by  the 
presence  and  interference  of  the  physician  : 
who  then  d. -dared  that  the  forceps  must  be 
used  to  edict  the  delivery.  The  mother  of 
the  lady,  who  knew  more  about  the  matter 
than  the  scientific  operator,  said  it  should  not 
be  done.  They  then  drove  the  doctor  away 
from  the  bed.  soothed   and    encouraged  the 


afflicted  wife,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
she  was,  without  aid,  delivered  of  a  fine 
healthy   child. 

A  clergyman  in  L.,  in  this  state,  said  a 
doctor  officiated  at  the  birth  of  his  first  three 
children  ;  and  not  one  of  them  survived. 
Having  moved  away  where  he  could  not  get 
an  accoucheur,  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  liv- 
ing child.  Taught  by  his  experience,  he 
said  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  doctor  killed 
his  first  three  children. 

Mr.  F.,  of  our  neighboring  city  of  Charles- 
town,  said  that  Mr.  N.  employed  a  physician 
to  attend  his  wife.  The  case  either  was  or 
was  made  a  difficult  one.  Three  physicians, 
who  are  among  the  best,  spent  one  night  and 
most  of  the  next  day,  mutilated  the  child  in 
utero,  and  even  then  could  not  extract  it. 
They  pronounced  it  a  hopeless  case,  and  said 
'  the  woman  must  ilii ,'  and  left  her.  An  old 
lady,  Mrs.  S..  who  had  no  other  qualifications 
as  a  midwife  than  that  of  having  had  several 
children  herself,  and  having  occasionally  as- 
sisted  her  neighbors,  learning  that  the  ac- 
coucheurs had  made  room,  called  on  the 
woman  soon  to  die,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
-il.lv  delivered  her  of  the  murdered  child. 
The  woman  Ural,  and  did  as  well  as  pos>ible, 

considering  what  she  bad  suffered. 

The  following  convincing  case  i-  by  Dr. 
Chsnning,  professor  of  midwifery  in  the 
medical  department  of  Harvard   University. 

'  A  case  is  related  by  Dr.  (.'banning,'  says 
a  Boston  medical  author,  '  which  proves  that  a 
woman,  if  left  to  herself,  may  often  be  de- 
livered naturally,  notwithstanding  she  has 
suffered  the  greatest  agony  'it  the  hands  of 
her  medical  attendants.  "I  was  called," 
said  the  professor,  "  to  a  case  of  arm  presen- 
tation in  the  country.  Three  physicians  had 
successivelv  abandoned  the  woman,  but  the 
fourth,  poor  fellow  !  was  still  in  attendance, 
and  almost  worn  out.  One  of  the  physicians, 
as  I  was  informed,  had  cut  away  the  right 
shoulder  ;  another  the  left  shoulder ;  and  a 
third  had  removed  the  collar  bone.  The 
woman  expressed  a  wish  not  to  be  handled 
any  further,  and  said  she  was  anxious  to  die. 
1  found  the  womb  quiet,  because  it  had  been 
worn  out,  and  knew  that,  after  a  sufficient  in- 
terval of  rest,  it  would  begin  to  contract. 
This  very  soon  took  place,  and  in  a  short 
time  after  my  arrival  the  child  was  de- 
livered." ' 

Some  people  imagine  that,  if  they  employ 
a  man  who  understands  medicine,  anatomy, 
and  surtjerv,  —  in  short  an  M.  D.,  — there  must 
be  the  greatest  possible  safety.     The  object 
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of  presenting  these  facts  is  to  undeceive  the 
public  in  regard  t<>  this  natter. 

In  1^:}(J,  Dr.  Septimui  Hunter,  of  New 
^  ork,  was  sentenced  to  one  year  iii  the  Peni- 
tentiary, tor  causing  the  death  of  ■  woman  in 
childbirth.  Tins  physician,  of  more  than 
eight  years'  practice,  in  attempting  to  remove 
the  placenta,  mistook,  and  tore  away  the 
uteris  ! 

A  physician  in  Springfield  made  the  same 
mistakei  After  laboring  for  a  time  to  the 
greal  distress  of  the  woman,  he  prudently 
called  in  a  brother  doctor.  This  old  physi- 
cian, on  seeing  what  the  operator  was  about, 
burst  out  upon  him  —  'Get  out  of  the  way, 
you  ignorant  d — 1 ;  you  ain't  fit  to  doctor  a 
cow  '  —  and  yet  a  regularly-instructed  physi- 
cian and  accoucheur ! 

A  physician  in  Hartford  told  the  pub- 
lisher that  he  was  called  in  consultation 
with  a  doctor  who  had  partially  extracted 
the  uterus,  and  thought  it  was  '  some  foreign 
body,  that  would  have  to  be  removed  with 
the  knife' ! 

A  doctor  in  New  Hampshire  attended  a 
woman.  She  having  given  birth  to  one 
child,  the  accoucheur  kept  her  in  position 
for  several  hours,  and  continued  to  apply 
snow  to  her  abdomen  ;  as  he  said,  '  to  make 
her  brim;  forth  another ;'  declaring  that  she 
had  twins.  Hut  his  wonderful  science  and 
obstetric  skill  were  of  no  avail;  for  that 
could  not  be  brought  forth  which  had  not 
been  conceived. 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  midwife,  with  the 
light  of  nature  and  any  degree  of  acquired 
knowledge,  making  such  stupid  and  shock- 
ing blunders  as  these  ! 


Extraordinary  Operation. 

From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  Journal, 
together  with  the  editor's  prefatory  remarks. 
The  public  doubtless  will  be  benefited  by 
such  exposures  ;  not  so  much,  however,  in- 
dirtcthj,  by  the  more  thorough  preparation  of 
men-midwives,  as  by  learning  that  man-mid- 
wifery is  unnatural,  and,  for  that  and  other 
reasons,   dangerous,   and  to   be  avoided. 

'  We  think,'  says  the  editor,  '  there  is  room 
for  doubt  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  pub- 
lishing papers  like  the  following."  Their 
injurious  effects  on  the  community  in  need- 
lessly impairing  confidence  in  the  profession, 


would  seem  to  be  apparent.  It  is  possible, 
however,    that   this  v\  il    may    be    more    than 

counterbalanced  by  an  indirect  benefit,  as 
a  more  thorough  preparation  and  greater  care 

may  be   expected    in    those  ju.-t    entering   the 

profession,  when  they  are  made  fully  to  un- 
derstand that  the  results  of  ignorance  or 
carelessness  in  the  practice  of  medicine  can- 
not be  concealed  from  the  public.  We  have 
no  doubt  Dr.  Moore  had  this  or  some  other 
good  object  in  view  in  preparing  the  article, 
and  we  therefore  give  it  an  insertion.' 

NEW   OBSTETRICAL    INSTRUMENT 
AND   OPERATION. 

'  The  following  account  of  an  operation,  or 
rather  piece  of  butchery,  which  occurred  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  Derry,  N.  H.,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  editor  of  the  Medi- 
cal Journal  for  insertion.  The  merits  of  the 
instrument  are  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
profession,  as  being  rather  unique. 

'Mrs.  O,  aged  35,  slight  form  and  delicate 
constitution,  was  taken  in  labor  with  her 
second  child,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of 
March,  1845.  Nothing  occurred  up  to  the 
thirtieth  hour  to  mar  the  anticipations  of  the 
expectant  husband,  or  interfere  with  the  de- 
lectable anxiety  of  the  old  ladies  to  behold 
the  arrival  of  the  young  stocking-mender  — 
(the  child  proved  to  be  a  female.)  The 
mouth  of  the  uterus  had  been  tardy  in  dilat- 
ing, and  at  this  period  its  efforts  began  to  Sag. 
Forty  hours  had  now  elapsed,  with  but  little 
progress  of  the  head.  Ladies  will  talk  in  a 
lying-in  chamber,  and  with  very  little  provo- 
cation lash  themselves  into  a  high  state  of 
excitement.  It  was  soon  whispered  that 
something  must  be  wrong :  side-winds  were 
thrown  out  at  the  doctor,  till  the  patient  be- 
came alarmed  and  the  doctor  nervous.  All 
action  of  the  uterus  had  now  ceased.  The 
doctor  being  asked  "  what  was  the  matter," 
replied  that  the  head  was  too  large;  that 
something  must  be  done,  the  woman  being 
feeble,  and  not  likely  to  stand  it  long.  A 
consultation  was  proposed  and  agreed  to. 
Will  you,  sir,  credit  the  result  of  that  con- 
sultation ?  It  was  deliberately  and  coolly 
proposed,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
mother,  that  the  child  should  be  destroyed,  and 
delivery  accomplished  by  removing  it  piece- 
meal. The  question  next  arose,  how  should 
they  accomplish  this;  for  instruments  neither 
possessed,  and  to  send  for  another  counsel 
would  be  a  loss  of  time,  and    repugnant   to 
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their  judgment.  And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  what 
do   you  thmk  these  men  of  science  aj 

upon  ;is  the  best  weapon  wherewith  to  de- 
stroy the  child  !  "  Arcades  ambol  "  —  "  Tell 
it  not  iii  Gath,  whisper  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon."  A  "jack-knife"  was  the  tool 
selected  !  Yes,  and  they  resorted  to  the  barn 
to  sharpen  it  on  a  grindstone,  and  then  pro- 
reeded  to  insert  the  blade  into  the  cranium 
of  the  child.  After  a  few  ineffectual  efforts, 
the  operator  made  a  sudden  plunge,  and,  be- 
lieving f]o  had  penetrated  the  skull,  gave  the 
knife  a  rotary  movement,  and  withdrew  it  to 
think  what  was  next  best.  While  pausing  to 
concentrate  their  murderous  efforts,  unexpect- 
edly the  uterus  contracted  steadily  and  forci- 
bly, and  the  head  of  the  child  came  into  the 
world,  followed  in  quick  succession  by  the 
shoulders  and  body,  to  the  utter  discomfiture 
of  the  doctors.  But  the  worst  feature  of  this 
tragedy  was  not  yet  over.  In  their  confusion 
to  hide  their  disgrace,  they  left  the  child  to  its 
fate,  who  soon  eked  out  its  brief  existence 
from  a  wound  in  the  right  temporal  region  ; 
the  "jack-knife"  having  glided  off  the  skull 
without  penetrating,  and  divided  u  branch  of 
the  temporal. 

'The  prominent  features  of  this  case  are 
strictly  true,  and  it  is  left  to  the  editor  to 
make  his  own  comments. 

Very  respectfully, 

'  N.  Moore.' 

Dcrry,  N.  II.,  Sept.  1(5,  1846. 

Mon a i,.  Beware  of  jack-knives  and  of 
men-midwives ;  particularly  of  the  latter,  for 
then  there  will  be  no  danger  from  the  for- 
mer. 

'  These  men  of  science  '  would  do  well  to 
attend  to  the  advice  of  Dr.  Maubray  '  I 
would,'  says  he,  '  advise  such  to  practise 
butchery  rather  than  midwifery,  for  in  that 
Oase  they  Could  Bell  what  they  slay.'  How 
nature  did  confound  the  wisdom  of  these 
obstetric  professors!  The  child  was  born 
entire,  notwithstanding  the  doctor  had  pro- 
nounced '  that  the  head  was  too  large.'  It 
was  horn  naturally,  in  .<j>itr  of  the  terrors  of 
the  obstetric  butchers.  Had  the  doctor  been 
away  practising  phi/sir,  instead  of  leaning 
against  the  bed-post,  to  the  annoyance  of  this 
'slight  and  delicate '  woman,  and  his  place 
been  oceupied  hv  a  competent  female  practi- 
tioner, probably  the  action  of  the  uterus 
would  not  hate  'ceased,'  nor  jack-knife  or 
other  instrument  been  needed,  nor  any  thing 
occurred  to  '  m  ir  the  anticipations  of  the  ex- 
pect nit  husband.' 


Professor  Bedford,  of  New  York, 
On  the  Abuse  of  Instruments, 

The  reader  is  aware  by  this  time  that  va- 
rious instruments  are  made  use  of  in  obstetric 
practice.  The  one  of  most  frequent  applica- 
tion is  the  forceps,  adapted,  by  the  breadth 
and  thinness  of  the  blades,  and  in  other  re- 
spects, to  clasp  the  head  of  the  child  before 
it  is  delivered,  and  then  to  aid  in  extracting 
it.  The  Vectis  or  lever,  somewhat  like  a 
single  blade  of  the  forceps,  by  which  a  lift- 
ing and  extracting  force  may  be  exerted. 
The  Perforator,  to  perforate  the  child's  skull, 
and  excavate  its  contents,  so  as  to  diminish 
its  size,  when  necessary  from  the  narrow  nes> 
of  the  pelvis  or  bony  structure  around  the 
passage.  Then  there  are  hooks,  and  break- 
ing instruments,  and  cutting  instruments, 
&.c,  for  performing  cmbryototny,  or  the  cut- 
ting of  the  child  in  pieces,  so  as  to  remove  it 
piecemeal.  These  instruments  are  all  verv 
useful  when  it  is  proper  to  use  them  ;  it  is  of 
course  proper  to  use  them  when  it  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  man-midw  ifery  makes  them  fre- 
quently necessary;  as  is  evident  from  the 
reasons  and  facts  given.  And,  aside  from 
this  necessity,  there  is  a  great  propensity 
in  many  accoucheurs  to  try  their  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  these  mechanical  'improvements.' 
In  their  admiration  of  instruments  and  their 
spirit  tor  action,  they  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  immortal  predecessor,  Dr.  Slop. 

In  order  to  give  the  best  authority  on  this 
point,  as  on  all  others,  the  following  testimony 
is  presented  :  — 

Extract  from  a  Lecture  by  Gunning  S. 
Bedford,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery 
and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  in 
the  University  of  New  York,  to  his  class  of 
medical  students,  November  1,  1845. 

'  Allow  me,  in  the  most  solemn  and  em- 
phatic manner,  to  caution  you  against  an 
error  which,  unfortunately  for  suffering  hu- 
manity and  the  honor  of  our  profession,  has 
too  generally  prevailed.  I  allude  to  the  in- 
discriminate and  unpardonable  use  of  instru- 
ments in  the  practice  of  midwifery.  If  the 
grave  could  speak,  how  fearful  would  be  its 
revelations  on  this  topic!  how  monstrous  the 
guilt  of  those  who  revel  in  innocent  blood! 
No  more  than  six  weeks  since,  I  was  visited 
by  a  medical  gentleman,  who  had  been  in 
practice  but  a  short  period  ;  and,  in  the  c« 
of  conversation,  the  subject  of  operative  mid- 
wifery was  introduced ;  and  he  observed  to 
me  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  best  opportuni- 
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f  becoming  familiar  with  the  use  of  in- 
struments ;  for  hia  preceptor  had  perft  rmed 
the  operation  of  embryotomy  on  an  average 
Bixteen  tunes  a  year!!  To  jrou,  gentlemen, 
an  announcement  of  tins  character  may  ap- 
pear a  romance ;  but  1  have  myaelf  witn 
in  this  city  Bcenea  of  blood  sufficient  to  sat- 
:y  mind  that  tins  is  not  an  exaggerated 
picture;  and  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  citing 
one  case,  amon  others  now  fresh  in 

hi-,   memo  ••   yon  that  1  <1<>  not  speak 

when  I  protest  againsl  the  un- 
holy acts  of  men  ..  ho  were   intended   neither 
by  Heaven  nor  nature   to   assume    the  sacred 
is  of  the  lying-in  chamber.' 

The  professor    then    proceeds  to  relate  a 
of  more  thrilling  horror  than  any  i_ri\en 
in    this    pamphlet  —  a    piece    of    'atrocious 
butchery,'    to    quote    his    words.       The   two 
'operative'     accoucheurs    had    cut    up    the 
child,   and   removed   it,   excepting   the    head, 
.-till  undelivered.     They  had  rup- 
tured the  uterus,  and  partially  disembowelled 
the    woman!       When    Dr.    Bedford    arrived, 
'  the  perspiration  of  death  was  on    her.'      '  In 
her  death  agony,'  says,  he,  '  she  supplicated 
in--  to  save   her,  and  -aid,  with  a  feeling  that 
but  a  mother  can   cherish,  that  she  WW 
willing  to  undergo    any  additional  suffering 
lid  only  be  spared  to  her  children  !  ' 
After    narrating    the    case,    the    doctor    pro- 
:  'The  question  may  now  be  asked  — 
vVh)  was  embryotomy  had  r<  course  to  in  this 
t  could  ascertain.     There  must 
hive    been    some   secret    reason   tor   it — the 
burning  love,  perhaps,  which  some  men 
for   bloody  deeds.     There  was   no  deformity 
of  the  pelvis;  the  head  of  the  fo;t  ; 
the  usu  il  size,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
an  ordinary  labor.' 

The  professors  of  midwifery  manifest  a 
commendable  degree  of  humanity  in  exhort- 
ing their  pupils  to  beware  of  instrumental 
exploits  and  '  bloody  deeds.'  But  so  long  as 
the  absurd  and  unnatural  practice  of  p. 
a  man  at  the  bedside  in  parturition  prevails, 
so  long  instruments  must  be  used.  The  doc- 
tor, by  his  unseemly  presence,  and  perhaps  his 
'green  baize  bag'  full  of  horrid  instruments, 
(present,  at  least,  in  the  lady's  imagination,) 
shames  and  frightens  nature  out  of  the  room; 
in  consequence,  the  woman  is  sinking,  dying  ; 
and  then  the  operator  finds  it  necessary  to 
perform  nature's  work  for  her;  and  murder- 
ous work  does  he  make  of  it. 

A  gentleman  in  the  town  of  N.,  in  this 
Btate,  tells  me  that  Dr.  N.,  a  venerable  and 
celebrated   physician,   now    deceased,    '  told 


him,  with  sorrow,  that,  during  his  practice, 

he  had  with  his  own  hands  brought  7000 
children  into  the  world  J  and  said  that  hun- 
dreds of  heads  he  had  taken  oil',  many 
children  he  had  mutilated,  and  those  whose 
hearts  he  had  broken  he  dared  not  enu- 
merate.     Freely  and  without    hesitation  fhe 

admitted,  he  never  had  and  never  could  learn 
the  art  of  producing  a  natural  and  quit  I 
birth;  and  said  that  a  Woman,  «  h<>  had 
been  blessed  with  three  or  tour  children, 
knew  more  about  the  matter,  except  in 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  than  a  man  could 
learn  in  a  lifetime.' 


Testimony  of  a  Lady, 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  by 
a   highly  respectable  and   intelligent  lady  of 

i;  id,    in    this    state.      Mrs.    Stehbins,  of 
whom  she  speaks,  was    an    excellent   and 
Cessful    midwife,   of  that    town,    who   labored 
Untiringly  to    benefit    her    sex    and    to   re 

the  good  old   fashion    of  employing   female 

practitioners.      She    died    in    1844,  at    the    ad- 
vanced  age  of  75  years.     The  letter,  which 

was    afterwards    published,  was  written    to    a 

female  friend  in  Springfield.     The  testimony 

is    valuable;    every  word  of  it    is  weighty;    it 

is  an  experimental  proof  <'i  the  correctness 

of   the    foregoing     arguments.      Let    females 
read    and    believe. 

'  Though  I  consider  the  reputation  of  Mrs. 
Stebbins  too  firmly  established,  in  her  pro- 

n  and  as  an  individual,  to  require 
ornmendation  from  her  friends,  yet  I  feel 
irresistibly  inclined  to  write  a  few  words  in 
favor  of  the  object  she  has  so  much  at  he  it 
I  am  myself  much  interested  in  1"  r  success, 
from  having  personal  experience  of  her  skill 
in  very  trying  circumstances.  When  1  was 
confined  with  my  first  child,  1  had  the  ; 
ance  of  a  celehrated  physician,  and  merely 
survived  a  long  scene  of  distress  with  a  living 
(mild.  With  my  second,  1  had  the  best  med- 
ical advice,  yet  barely  escaped  death.  My 
child  was  taken  from  me  lifeless.  To  such 
a  state  was  I  reduced,  that  the  physicians 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  1  never  again 
could  be  delivered  of  a  living  chid.  My 
anxiety  was  extreme  when  I  found  myself  a 
third  time  in  such  a  situation;  hut  .Mrs. 
Stebbins,  who  is  a  r  of  mine, 

(gradually  inspired  me  with  confidence  in  her 
favorite  system  of  trusting  more   to  nature 
and  less  to  art.      I  had   -ecu  the  lltt 
ciency  of  the  best  medical  skill  to  secure  me 
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from  d  my- 

self wholly  to  her   managi  ment  in    my  ap- 
proaching   confinement.      With   much 

A  pain,  much  less  embarrassment  of 
every  kind,  I  gave  birth  to  a  living,  heahhy 
child.  I  cannot  now  help  thinking,  that  hud 
I  always  had  female  assistance,  and  been  of 
course  free  from  the  nervous  agitation  which 
the  sight  of  a  physician  occasions,  I  should 
have  escaped  much  distress.  We  all  know- 
how  much  the  mind  affects  the  body  ;  I  be- 
lieve that  a  Composed  and  tranquil  spirit  is 
the  best  physician  in  such  ca 

Physicians  endeavor  to  cover  up  their  bad 
success  by  attributing  it  to  natural  defects : 
and  often,  after  their  criminal  operations,  to 
make  the  friends  think  they  have  aff 
superhuman  aid  and  relief,  they  gravely  in- 
form the  woman  that  she  id  not  qualified  to 
give  birtli  to  a  child  unmutilated.  But  when 
the  women  arc  relieved  from  the  doctors,  as 
in  this  last  and  other  cases  presented,  nature 
gives  the  lie  to  tin  ie  physiological  preten- 
tions. 

Jn  the  case  at  Charlestown,  before  mentioned, 
where  the;  three  learned  physicians  (whose 
names    1    have)    exhausted    their    obst> 

trees,  mental,  manual,  and  instrumental, 
ami  then  pronounced  ii  an  impossibility, 
(which  was  very  natural  they  should  do.)  and 
said  the  woman  must  die,  undelivered, — 
even  then  nature,  assisted  by  a  plain,  un- 
scientific old  handmaid  of  hers,  gave  the  lie 
to  their  wonderful  skill  and  oracular  declara- 
tion. 

In  the  case  given  by  Dr.  Channing,  where 
four  accoucheurs  bad  worn  themselves  out, 
and  tortured  the  woman  till  '  she  was  anxious 
to  die,'  even  then  nature,  under  the  Superin- 
tendence ^  a  "professor,  who  had  sagacity 
enough  to  '  lei  alone,'  (the  best  part  of  ob- 
stetric knowledge,)  —  even  then  nature  did 
the   work. 

Gentleman  and  ladies  should  not  be  de- 
ceived, when,  to  excuse  their  misfortunes  and 
inal-practices,  doctors  lay  the  blame  to  na- 
ture Hear  Professor  Dewees  on  this  point; 
and,  having  near  a  half  a  century  ofpra 
certaiuly  a  good  judge. 

'1  believe,'  says  Dr.  Dewees,  in  his  *  Sys- 
.;  Midwifery,1  '  that  the  united  experi- 
ence of  all  the  American  practitioners 
would  not  have  led  to  a  correct  conclusion  on 
this  subject;  as  the  occurrence  o(  deformity 
of  the   pelvis  is  so  very  rare  as  never  to  have 

.untered  by  some  practitioni  i 
pretty  extensive  experience.     As  far  as  re- 
gards iny  own,  I  must  declare,  I  have  not  met 


with  extreme  deformity  in  American  women 
three  times  in  my  life.' 

Artificial  State  of  Society, 

Notwithstanding  this  assertion  of  Dr.  Dew- 
ees; notwithstanding  there  are  mid  wives  who 
have  never  seen  a  set  of  obstetric  instru- 
ments, and  yet  have  brought  into  the  world 
thousands  of  children  with  entire  success, 
we  are  told  that  we  live  in  such  an  artificial 
and  degenerate  state  of  society,  that  qualified 
midwives  will  no  longer  answer,  but  we  must 
have  learned  and  scientific  accoucheurs. 

It  is  true  that  our  population,  particularly 
in  cities,  have  in  their  physical  nature  some- 
what degenerated  during  the  vast  period  cf 
about  seventy-five  years,  '  since,'  as  we  are 
told  by  the  '  Physician,'  in  his  Remarks, 
'females  were  almost  the  only  accoucheurs 
among  ourselves.'  Grant  that,  in  this  pro- 
ace  of  time,  women,  by  inactivity, 
by  dosing  ami  drugging,  by  vicious  fashions, 
and  other  causes,  have  made  themselves  less 
healthy,  more  '  nervous,'  and  that  thereby 
their  sufferings  and  dangers  in  childbirth 
have  been  incr< 

What  then  ?  Why,  employ  an  accoucheur, 
says  one  of  them.  But  what  says  common 
I  Women  are  artificial,  —  then  do  not 
make  bad  matters  worse  by  your  artificial 
parade  and  unnatural  interference.  Women 
are  artificial,  Bensitive,  nervous,  particularly 
at  such  times,  —  then  let  there  be  as  much 
of  the  natural  as  possible,  employ  Nature's 
handmaids,  midwives,  the  only  natural  at- 
tendants. 

Temptations  to  Malpractice. 

The  '  London  Lancet,'  a  medical  periodi- 
cal,  as  the  reader  will  understand  by  the 
name,  in  an  item  on  the  employment  of  phy- 
sicians as  witnesses,  says,  a  physician  having 
given  evidence  in  a  criminal  case,  the  judge 
afterwards  informed  him,  that  he  was  sorry 
the  law  had  made  no  provision  for  his  pay  as 
witness  in  a  case  of  that  nature;  but  if  his 
evidence  had  been  a  little  stronger,  it  would 
have  made  the  crime  a  homicide,  in  which 
case  he  would  have  drawn  pay. 

The  Lancet  very  justly  condemns  such  a 
legal  custom,  because  it  holds  out  a  tempta- 
tion to  physicians  to  strengthen  their  testi- 
mony, to  the  injury  of  the  accused. 

Now,  reasoning  from  the  less  to  the  greater 
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if  a  doctor  would  hear  false  witness  to  the 
rdv  of  a  man's  life  or  liberty,  for  the 
paltry  fee  of  a  witness,  would  he  not  make  a 
difficull  or  instrumental  labor  out  of  a  natu- 
ral one,  for  a  much  larger  consideration t 
It  the  birth  is  a  quiet  and  ordinary  one,  the 
accoucheur  :_rets  an  ordinary  fee.  If  (which 
the  reader  has  seen  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world)  the  attendant  can  disconcert  the 
woman  and  make  a  protracted  labor,  and  a 
case  for  his  forceps,  the  pay  is  all  the  better 
for  it.  If,  which  also  is  very  easy,  the  opera- 
tor can  make  a  case  for  embryotomy  or  dis- 
section of  the  fcetus,  he  may  charge  accord- 
ing to  his  discretion  and  his  employer's  ability. 
As  Dr.  Maubray  says,  '  And  what  is  most 
unaccountable  and  unbecoming  a  Christian, 
is,  that  when  they  have  wounded  the  mother, 
killed  the  infant,  and,  with  violent  torture  and 
inexpressible  pain,  extracted  it  by  piecemeal, 
//in/  think  no  reward  sufficient  for  such  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  mangled  work.' 

'J' he  Boston  fee  table  reads  thus:  'In  all 
cases  of  extraordinary  detention  or  attend- 
ance, also  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  case  and  the  responsibility  attached  to 
it  and  to  the  service  rendered,  when  these 
are  extraordinary,  the  charges- shall  be  in- 
creased according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
practitioner  concerned  ; '  and,  it  is  proper  to 
add,  according  to  the  ability  of  people  to  pay. 
So  that  these  temptations  to  mal-practice  ex- 
pose the  middling  classes,  and  most  of  all  the 
higher  circles,  to  Buffering  and  danger.  The 
poorer  classes,  also,  doubtless  furnish  subjects 
for  experiments,  to  afford  opportunities  to 
learn  the  use  of  instruments. 

A  doctor,  of  Waterville,  Me.,  is  now  in 
jail  for  murdering  a  man  for  his  money  ;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  physicians 
worse  than  any  other  class,  to  say  that  some 
of  them  might  stifle  an  unborn  infant,  by 
retarding  its  birth,  or  destroy  it  by  dissection, 
or  might  put  in  peril  the  life  of  mother  and 
child  by  hurrying  nature. 

Illustration.  —  In  matters  of  so  serious 
import  it  is  important  to  illustrate  by  facts ; 
and  here  are  two  in  point.  But,  to  under- 
stand the  cases,  the  non-professional  reader 
must  know  something  about 

Ergot, 

This  is  a  black,  corky-looking  excrescence, 
growing  on  the  heads  of  rye,  —  spurred  rye, 
'  secale  cornutum,'  a  poisonous  drug,  which, 
fiven  in  powders  or  as  tea,  is  useful  to  excite 


the  action  of  the  womb  when  the  powers  of 
nature  have  become  exhausted.  The  abuse 
of  ergot  in  the  hands  of  .accoucheurs  is  one 
of  the  great  evila  connected  with  the  prac- 
tice. But  to  the  cases  illustrating  the  temp- 
tations to  mal-practice. 

Mr.  ('.,  a  teacher  of  a  high-school  in  New 
Hampshire,  said  to  the  publisher,  that  he 
heard  Dr.  Muzzy,  when  professor  in  Dart- 
mouth College,  relate  the  following  fact  to 
his  medical  pupils:  — 

A  physician,  said  Dr.  M.,  was  about  to 
leave  town  for  a  while,  and  a  case  of  mid- 
wifery was  to  come  on  in  a  few  days,  which 
he  wished  to  secure  to  himself,  and  prevent 
from  passing  into  the  hands  of  any  other 
physician.  He  went  to  the  woman,  (he  be- 
ing the  family  physician,)  and  found  her 
about  her  work.  He  began  to  talk  with  her, 
and  told  her  he  thought  her  time  had  arrived 
She  laughed  at  him,  and  said  she  had  had  no 
premonitory  symptoms.  However,  the  doctor 
made  her  believe  he  was  right,  (women  have 
wonderful  confidence  in  doctors,)  .and  she 
sent  for  her  female  assistants,  and  went  to 
bed.  The  physician  gave  her  a  large  ■dose 
of  ergot,  to  bring  on  labor.  It  did  not  have 
the  effect  he  expected,  but — killed  thi 
woman  ! 

A  physician  in  N.,  N.  H.,  called  to  attend 
a  poor  woman.  He  had  another  engagement 
of  greater  importance,  which  must  be  attended 
to.  To  hasten  matters,  he  gave  the  woman  a 
powerful  dose  of  ergot.  That  did  not  accom- 
plish the  object,  and  he  left  her  in  great  dis- 
tress; another  physician  was  called  just  in 
season  to  save  her  from  death. 

Another  case  still.  A  midwife,  in  this 
city,  told  me  that  she  attended  a  lady  who 

had  been  previously   attended  by  Dr. , 

a  physician  of  experience  and  good  standing. 
The  midwife  sat  by  patiently  waiting  the 
slow  progress  of  nature.  At  length  .said  the 
woman,  '  Ain't  you  going  to  give  me  some 
powders?'  'Powders,  no,'  replied  the  old 
lady,  '  I  never  give  any  powders  except  in 
case  of  absolute  necessity.  I  hare  an  ounce 
at  home,  and  there  it  has  been  for  a  year  or 
two.'  '  Why,'  replied  the  woman  with  some 
surprise,  '  the  doctor  always  gives  them  to  me 
the  first  thing  when  he  comes.' 

'  Always !  —  the  first  thing  when  he  comes ! ' 
without  any  regard  to  necessity.  This  is  a 
specimen  of  the  use  made  of  these  time-sav- 
ing powders.  The  midwife  remarked  that 
the  poor  woman  looked  as  if  she  had  taken 
'  powders'  —  as  white  as  the  pillow  on  which 
she  lay.     It  is  a  rare  thing  among  us  t" 
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a  natron,  who  baa  bad  several  children,  with 
a  rosy  cheek  and  look  of  health.  How  much 
of  this  is  owing  to  the  unnatural  treatment 
they  receive  in  childbirth  1 

Saya  l>r  IfcNair,  of  Philadelphia,  a  physi- 
cian of  forty  years'  practice,  '  There  is  no 
doubt  in  B>y  mind  bat  that  one  halt"  of  the 
women  attended  by  these  men  are  delivered 
before  their  proper  period;  and  that  this  is 
the  reason  why  we  see  so  many  deformed 
children,  and  meet  with  so  many  women  who 
have  incurable  complaints.' 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  ergot,  it  is  con- 
sidered by  medical  authors  a  valuable  article 
when  judiciously  employed,  but  to  be  used 
only  in  case  of  necessity,  as  the  least  of  two 
evils. 

Dr.  Dewees  says,  '  So  far  I  can  safely  aver, 
that  a  number  of  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  I  believe  I  should  have  employed 
the  forceps,  previously  to  my  acquaintance 
with  the  powers  of  the  ergot ;  but  which  were 
terminated  by  this  drug  both  promptly  and 
safely.  And  further,  I  am  certain  that  I  do 
not  use  the  forceps  once  now,  where  I  used 
them  formerly  ten  times.' 

As  to  the  injurious  effects  of  ergot,  Dr. 
Holcombe,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Dewees,  says, 
'  Your  zeal  in  proscribing  the  use  of  the 
crotchet,  will  doubtless  obtain,  as  it  certainly 
merits,  the  plaudits  of  your  brethren,  at  least 
the  enlightened  portion  of  them.  But  if  the 
use  of  the  terrible  instrument  just  named  be 
I  i  reprehensible,  (and  who  will  presume  to 
deny  it?)  how  much  less  so,  or  rather  how 
much  more  so,  is  the  intemperate  use  of  an 
agent  which  sacrifices  a  four  fold,  if  not  a 
twenty  fold  greater  number  of  victims?  More 
children,  I  am  satisfied,  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard,  have  already  perished  by 
the  injudicious  use  of  the  ergot,  during  the 
few  years  which  have  followed  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  practice  of  this  country,  than 
have  been  sacrificed  by  the  unwarrantable  use 
of  the  crotchet  for  a  century  past !  This,  if 
correct,  is  a  most  serious  fact ;  and  of  its 
truth  I  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.' 

It  may  be  asked,  '  Will  not  midwives  be 
tempted  to  mal-practices  ?'  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  midwives,  instruments  would 
rarely  be  needed.  When  they  were  needed, 
midwives  would  not  use  them,  but  would  be 
(  :>liged  to  call  in  a  surgeon  ;  and  hence  they 
would  have  an  inducement  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  instruments. 

Nor  would  midwives  have  the  same  reason 
as  doctors  have  for  hurrying  matters,  by  ergot 
or  by  violence.     A   Boston   medical    writer 


says,  '  Professor  Channing  told  his  class,  that 
some  physicians,  when  hurried  with  busi 
would  tear    away    the  placenta,   causing  the 
patient,  as  he  had  often  seen,  a  great  deal  ol 
suffering  and  misery.' 

.Midwives,  on  the  contrary,  not  being  hur- 
ried by  the  miscellaneous  duties  of  medical 
practice,  could  wait  nature's  time  ;  and  wo- 
men are  naturally  more '.  patu  nt  in  attendance 
than  men.  And  furthermore,  midwives  would 
have  less  need  to  use  ergot  even  to  save 
time  ;  for  Nature  performs  her  office  more  ex- 
peditiously when  not  retarded  by  gentlemen 
spectators.  Men-attendants,  by  their  pres- 
ence and  manipulations,  embarrass  the  pa- 
tient, check  the  action  of  the  uterus,  and 
then  administer  a  dose  of  ergot  as  an  antidote. 
So,  extracting  and  propelling  agents  all  have 
to  be  resorted  to,  to  counteract  the  mischiefs 
of  this  unnatural  business  of  man-midwifery. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  this  cus- 
tom appeals  to  that  love  of  money  which  is 
common  to  humanity.  And  so  long  as  the 
medical  profession  hold  on  to  the  w  hole  prac- 
tice for  the  pecuniary  profit  of  it,  —  many  of 
them  knowing  it  to  be  unnecessary,  unnatural, 
and  injurious,  —  so  long  is  it  just  to  believe 
they  may  be  influenced  by  those  same  pecu- 
niary considerations  in  special  costs.  For 
instance,  something  like  the  following  :  — 

Dr.  A.  gets  up  an  instrumental  case.  It  i- 
according  to  the  rules  to  call  a  physician  as 
counsel,  and  also  for  the  counselling  physi- 
cian to  receive  the  same  fee  as  the  attending 
one.  Dr.  A.  sends  out  for  his  friend  Dr.  1?., 
and,  if  the  husband  is  well  off  in  the  world, 
perhaps  Dr.  C.  is  also  invited ;  with  the  tacit 
understanding  that  the  said  B.  and  C.  are  to 
do  A.  as  good  a  turn.  No  decent  man,  if  he 
has  the  means,  will  refuse  to  pay  any  reason- 
able number  of  accoucheurs,  if  he  thinks  they 
have  rescued  his  wife  from  death. 

This  plan,  however,  of  inviting  in  consult- 
ing physicians  is  important,  and  should  not  be 
dispensed  with,  notwithstanding  the  trifling 
expense;  for  it  prevents  many  a  young  prac- 
titioner from  hastily  falling  to  work  with 
'jack-knives'  and  other  implements.  But 
still  there  is  a  little  temptation  to  frail  hu- 
manity. 

Illustration.  —  A  trader,  in  this  city,  told 
me  that  Dr. attended  his  wife.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  use  the  forceps.  He  and 
his  wife  were  consulted,  and  consented  to 
the  operation.  The  physician  said  it  was 
necessary  to  call  in  another  physician  as 
counsel.  The  gentleman  told  the  doctor  that 
he   had  perfect  confidence   in  his  judgment 
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and  abilii  ,  idependentlv      II 

the  physii  r,  called  in  an- 

cther ;  wh  i  or  other, 

relative  of  his  '     This  w  is  proper  too.     It  h 

>le  regardful  of  their  rel 
tions.  The  operation  was  performed,  and  thl 
gentleman  paid  the  doctors  their  fee — 120 
each.  This,  he  said,  he  did  not  consider  of 
much  Consequence,  —  forty  doll  srs  tor  the  de- 
livery, —  as  lie  was  tolerably  well  able  to  pay  : 
but  the  misfortune  was,  (lor  he  attributed  it 
to  no  want  of  skill  in  the  Burgeons,)  Ins  wife 

materially  injured  by  the  operation 
wholly  disqualified  from  ever  again  bearing 
children. 

Cast  1 1. — In  a  lar^e  village  in  this  state 
resides  a  physician,  whom  1  will  call  Dr.  A. 
In  another  1  irge  town,  a  few  miles  distant,  is 
a  physician,  a  friend    of  Dr.  A.'s,  whom  I 

will  call  Dr.  B.     Dr.  A.  attended  Mrs. ; 

the  forceps  became  necessary  j  whether  in 
consequence  of  Dr.  A.'s  attendance,  it  would 
not  of  course  be  proper  to  say.  The  forceps 
became  necessarj  ;  and  as  Dr.  A.  neither 
possessed  nor  had  used  them,  another  physi- 
cian must  he  called  to  perforin  the  i  peration. 
There  were  a  plenty  of  doctors,  and  of  Course 
a  plenty  of  instruments,  in  his  own  town  ;  hut 
physicians  are  sometimes  jealous  of  home 
competitors;  so  the  woman  was  permitted  to 
remain  in  her  perilous  condition  till  the 
friend,  Dr.  B.,  could  be  sent  for,  near  a  dozen 
miles.  Dr.  B.  came;  and  the  attending  phy- 
sician, wishing  some  benefit  to  accrue  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  the  patient,  ar- 
ranged with  Dr.  B.  to  apply  the  forceps  and 
let  him  extract  the  child,  —  so  that  it  might 
be  reported  about  town  among  the  women, 
that  he  had  used  instruments  !  This  was  im- 
portant, as  some  of  the  women  might  need 
his  services  ;  and  the  reader  is  to  understand 
that  it  is  more  glorious,  as  well  as  more 
profitable,  to  wield  weapons  than  it  is  to  serve 
unarmed.  Well,  Dr.  B.  applied  the  instru- 
ments, and  his  friend  used  them ;  and,  as  was 
very  natural,  between  them  both  they  ruined 
the  woman  for  life.  Her  husband  took  her  to 
our  cities,  consulted  the  greatest  surgeons 
and  physicians,  but  they  told  her  that  hers 
was  one  of  those  unfortunate  cases  for 
which    nothing  could  be  done. 

The  country  abounds  in  unfortunate  wo- 
men whose  lives  have  been  made  miserable 
by   man-midwifery. 

Dr.  John   King,  of  New    Bedford,    says, 

About  four    fifths   of  the    female   patients, 

whom  I   attend   for  falling  of  the   womb  and 

other  diseases,  have  satisfied  me,  beyond  a 


doubt,  tint  th,'  i  f  their  affliction! 

proper  interference  of  their  men- 

nud'A 

Mrs.  I..    A.   Bartlett,  female  physician   in 

Newhuryport,  said  she  had  been  there  but  a 
\'cw  weeks,  and  had  at  lea  t  a  do/eii  women 
consult  her  for  prolapsus  uteri,  or  falling  of 
the  wi 

Dr.  D  in  his  '  S)  stem  of  Midwifery,' 

speaks  of  '  the  very  many  instances  of  injury 
that  take  place.' 

These  ire  solemn  tacts,  which  should  be 
made  known  to  the  public,  that  others  may 
avoid  the  causes  which  too  often  produce 
these  calamines. 


Man-midwifery  in  Boston  at  the 
Present  Time. 

The  '  Physician,'  in  his  pamphlet  of  re- 
marks, published  in  this  city,  in  I 
says,  '  In  no  place,  probably,  is  the  employ- 
ment of  male  accoucheurs  more  universal, 
in  no  place  is  the  practice  of  midwifery  more 
safe.' 

The  first  clause  of  the  sentence  is  doubt- 
less true.  If  it  was  then,  it  is  particularly 
so  now  ;  for  in  1820,  there  were  but  (il  doc- 
tors, and  now  there  are  ~l~>\).  But  that  '  in  no 
pi. ice  is  the  practice  of  midwifery  more  safe,' 
is  probably  the  opposite  of  the  truth  ;  and 
there  are  some  reasons  to  believe  that  in  no 
place  is  the  practice  of  midwifery  more  dan- 
gerous and  destructive.  For  1845,  the  'Bill 
of  Mortality,'  for  the  city  of  Boston,  re- 
ports '215  .stillborn  children  ;  for  1848,  308. 
The  report  for  1847  was  not  completed 
when  this  was  written.  If  the  increase  is 
as  ureat  as  for  the  previous  year,  it  will  give 
over  350. 

Three  hundred  and  three  infants  dead  or 
destroyed  in  one  year  !  To  say  that  this  was 
mainly  the  fault  of  nature,  is  to  reproach  the 
Author  of  nature.  To  charge  it  to  the  blun- 
ders of  midvvives  is  impossible;  for  there  are 
very  few  of  them  in  the  city,  and  those  are 
very  successful.  It  must,  then,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, be  the  result  of  man-midwifery  ;  for  '  in 
no  place  probably  is  the  employment  of  male 
accoucheurs  more  universal.' 

How  many  poor  mothers  have  been  de- 
stroyed, or  been  wounded  and  tortured,  and 
doomed  to  the  agonies  of  unnecessarily  pro- 
tracted and  distressing  labors,  cannot  be  de- 
termined. 

This  is  all  explained  by  instruments  and 
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'.  and  the  meddling  of  men, —  and  most 
of  these  poorly  qualified.  There  being  such 
i  host,  all    tampering  with  midwifery,  each 

one  must  li-ve  a  very  limited  Dumber  of  i 
and  consequently  a  limited  experience;  many 
unable   to  own   a  set   of  instruments,  and 

much  less  to  use  them  with  any  safety  to 
mother  or  child;  many  students  and  young 
practitioners  engaged  in  learning  the  art;  — 
what  wonder  that  there  are  three  hundred 
and  three  stillborn  children,  with  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  maternal  disasters,  in  a 
single  year!  Lei  it  here  be  remarked,  that 
no  one,  who  thinks  it  sale  to  trust  to  m<  \- 
perienced  medical  students,  should  ever  say 
a  word  about  the  danger  of  employing  quali- 
fied midwives. 

Of  Coarse,  OUt  of  the  multitude  of  physi- 
cians in  this  and  other  cities,  there  are  many 

who  are  thoroughly  qualified  lor  the  practice, 
so  far  as  mm  can  be.  qualified  for  such  duties. 
Now,  suppose  we  adopt  the  custom  which 
prevails  in  China,  and  to  some  extent  in 
France  and  other  European  countries,  and 
employ  qualified  midwives  in  the  general 
practice,  which,  according  to  statistics  and 
the  best  medical   authorities,  would  include 

at  least  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hun- 
dred,—  suppose  women  attend  to  all  the 
general  practice,  and  a  lew  thoroughly  quali- 
fied and  skilful  obstetric,  surgeons  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  that  branch,  ami 
stand  ready  to  be  called  in  when  needed, — 
what  a  wonderful  improvement,  in  point  of 
propriety,  and  economy,  and  safety,  would 
this  Bystem  be,  compared  with  the  present 
ridiculous   and   destructive  practice  ! 

Boston  can  now  boast  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  obstetric  gentlemen,  all  enijaired  in  'tak- 
ing care  of  the  women  ;  '  and  such  care! 

The  '  Phjsician  '  in  his  pamphlet  gives  as 
an  objection,  that  if  the  employment  of  mid- 
wives  becomes  general,  physicians  will  not 
have  opportunity  to  acquire  practical  skill, 
and  would  therefore  be  unqualified  to  assist 
in  difficult  cases.  The  evil  which  he  fears 
already  exists;  for  physicians,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  not  now  competent  for  the  manage- 
ment of  difficult  cases.  It  a  gentleman  em- 
ploys a  midwife,  and,  on  account  of  uncom- 
mon difficulties,  calls  in  a  physician  at 
random,  he  i-  by  no  means  sure  of  fretting  a 
competent  one;  and  perhaps  the  doctor  is 
obliged  to  call  in  two  or  three  more  before 
iinv  tning  can  be  done:  and  among  them  all, 
they  most  likely  make  wretched  work.  In 
consequence  of  this  evil,  the  citizens  depend 
mainly  on    a    lew  old    and    experienced    prac- 


titioners and  professors,  in  case  of  extr 
nary    difficulties   and   dan  that   even 

now  we  have  partially  adopted  the  Bys 
recommended,  and  a  full  adoption  of  it  would 
obviate  the  existing  and  the  anticipated  dan- 
gers from  inexperienced  practitioners.  It 
only  remains  to  transfer  the  ordinarv  pra< 
to  midwives.  If  all  physicians,  in  city  and 
country,  should,  as  now,  study  midwifery,  and 
should  have  less  practical  knowledge,  mid- 
wives  would  have  more,  and  both  together  — 
the  doctor  with  his  knowledge  of  surgery  ami 
his  muscular  strength,  the  midwife  with  the 
practical  skill  —  would  manage  difficulties 
quite  as  well  as  they  are  managed  at  the 
present  time.  And  finally,  upon  this  point, 
if  no  accoucheur,  in  the  whole  country, 
should  in  a  single  instance  enter  a  lying- 
in  room  for  fifty  years  to  come,  it  would  be 
safe  to  say,  that  not  hall'  so  many  injuries 
would  be  done,  or  half  so  many  lives  be  lost, 
as  have    been    for    fifty    vears    past. 

'  Where    there-     a    will,   there's     a    way. 
Let  the  public  be  enlightened  on  this  subject, 
and  understand  the  advantages  of  midic 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  there  will 
be  no   insuperable   obstacles    in    the    way  of 
adopting   it.     Other   countries   and  govern- 
ments find  no  practical  difficulties,  and 
ly  we  Bhall  not. 

The  '  Physician  '  tells  us  that  midwives  are 
presumptuous,  Belf-sufficient,  and  by  their  ob- 
stinacy endanger  the  life  of  the  patient.  It 
is  true,  as  Tristram  Shandy  .-ays,  that  '  human 
nature  is  the  same  in  all  professions;  '  but  that 
women  are  less  kind  and  sympathizing,  less 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  opinions  for  the  good 
of  their  suffering  sisters,  than  doctors  are, 
will  hardly  be  credited.  Some  of  these  self- 
sufficient  gentlemen  have  contemptuously 
rejected  all  advice  and  assistance  of  aged 
mothers  present,  till  convinced  of  their  error, 
and  frightened  at  its  consequences,  they  have 
supplicated  the  ancient  ladies  to  help  them 
out  of  their  difficulties.  A  gentleman  in 
Newburyport  gave  me  a  case,  in  which  the 
doctor  felt  so  grateful  for  the  assistance  af- 
forded, that  he  instantly  presented  the  old 
lady  with  a  ten  dollar  bill.  A  midwife  has 
a  reputation  to  sustain,  as  has  a  physician  ; 
if,  by  obstinacy  or  any  other  cause,  she  does 
mischief,  she  is  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Moreover,  the  powers  that  be  can  make  laws 
to  punish  the  mal-practices  of  midwives,  as 
they  have  done  to  punish  those  of  physicians. 
We  have  as  yet  had  but  few  examples  of 
what  midwives  would  be  or  do,  if  they  were 
instructed    and    diplomatized.       Knowledge 
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diminishes  self-importance  both  in  men  and 
women.  If  midwirea  are  so  successful  in 
their  present   ignorance  and  disadvantages, 

what  would  be  their  success,  and  what  would 
'>e  that  of  doctors,  if  the  tables  were  turned, 
and  midwirea  had  the  books  and  the  instruc- 
tion, and  the  doctors  had  none? 

The  following  feci  is  presented  to  show 
what  it  is  possible  for  men-midwives  to  do 
even  with  their  present  advantages,  and  in 
the  citv  of  Boston,  where  the  'Physician' 
thinks  the  practice  of  midwifery  is  so  very 
.safe.  If  there  is  any  mistake  or  misrepre- 
sentation, the  responsibility  rests  on  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  in  which  paper  the 
article  first  appeared.  I  copy  from  the  '  New 
England  Medical  Eclectic,'  edited  by  Calvin 
ton,  M.  D.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Novem- 
ber lfi,   1846. 

Horrible  Mal-practice  in  Boston, 

From  thk  Nr.w  York  Herald. 

'  A  poor  woman,  who   resided   at   the   cor- 
ner   of    Kingston     and    T\ler    Streets,    was 

<  nceinte.  To  assist  in  the  delivery,  Dr.  1'. , 

was  called  in  professionally,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 
When  he  first  saw  the  woman,  she  was  in 
labor;  the  child  presented  itself  feet  foremost. 
The  doctor  did  not  take  the  usual  means  for 
relief;  on  the  contrary,  he  went  to  breakfast, 
tearing  the  poor  woman  to  her  peril.  In  an 
hour  he  returned,  and  commenced  by  manual 
force  to  extract  the  child.  lie  took  hold  of 
the  feet  and  body,  and  dragged  so  forcibly 
that  he  separated  the  body  from  the  head, 
leaving  the  head  behind.  He  gave  it  up  as 
a  bad  job,  and  left  the  house.  Dr.  C,  an  em- 
inent physician,  also  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  M.  M.  Society,  was  called  in;  but 
sent  for  and  examined  Dr.  P.,  who  was  afraid 
to  expose  his  butchery,  and  omitted  to  in- 
form Dr.  C,  that  he  had  left  the  head  un- 
delivered. Dr.  C.  agreed  with  Dr.  P.  that 
nothing  could  be  done,  and  left  the  house. 
Twenty-six  hours  afterwards,  Dr.  C.  was  pass- 
ing the  house  ;  and,  as  he  was  told  that  the 
woman  was  not  dead,  he  went  in  to  see  her; 
and  must  have  been  horrified  at  learning 
what  Dr.  P.  had  concealed  ;  and  he  immedi- 
ately, by  the  use  of  the  forceps,  but  with  great 
ease,  removed  the  head  without  injuring  the 
woman  by  so  doing.  Owing  to  the  murder- 
ous treatment  she  had  received,  she  died  the 
next  day.     The  neighborhood  became  exas- 


perated,  and   an    attempt  was   made  to  bring 
the  criminal  brute  before  the  legal  author 
but  the  Medical  Society  was  two  powerful  in 
influence,  ami  a  successful  attempt  was  made 
to  conceal  this  barbarous  i\t^-i\.' 

Let  me  remark  that  I  have  no  antipathy 
against  the  medical  profession  :  it  is  a  useful 
and  honorable  calling.  Physicians  in  their 
proper  plait  I  respect  as  much  as  any  one; 
but  sincerely  believing  that  it  is  neither  prop- 
er nor  safe  to  employ  them  as  midwives,  it  is 
just  and  necessary  to  present  such  arguments 
and  facts  as  will  aid  in  showing  others  the 
grounds  of  this  belief.  The  Medical  Society 
was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  from  a 
regard  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  citizens 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  but  when  a  chartered 
BOciety  employs  its  powerful  influence  to  in- 
troduce and  perpetuate  a  practice  which  is 
manifestly  injurious  to  the  community,  and 
to  cover  up  barbarities  which  should  be 
known,  that  others  may  escape  the  like,  it 
is  high  time  that  somebody  should  make  an 
exposition  of  the  matter  to  the  public. 

Ignorance,  Credulity,  Impositions. 

If  man-midwifery  is  improper  and  danger- 
ous, why  is  it  so  general  in  our  enlightened 
country  1 

Answer.  It  is  owing  to  a  most  unpardon- 
able ignorance  in  husbands  and  wives,  re- 
specting the  simple  and  natural  process  of 
childbirth,  and  the  plain  and  easy  duties  of 
midwifery  —  to  that  credulity  which  aci 
panics  ignorance  —  and  to  a  disposition 
among  the  profession  to  cherish  that  igno- 
rance and  to  practise  their  imposition 
that  credulity. 

First,  let  us  look  at  that  ignorance  of  women 
which  makes  them  an  easy  prey  to  medical 
impositions.  Mr.  B.,  of  this  city,  said  a 
physician  remarked  to  him,  that  '  he.  did  not 
consider  women  capable  of  taking  car'  <  f 
themselves  at  the  time  of  their  menses,  or 
monthly  courses,  and  thought  .they  ought 
to  have  recourse  to  medical  advice.'  As  pre- 
posterous as  this  assertion  is,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether untrue.  Dr.  M.,  in  this  city,  told  me 
that,  while  attending  a  young  woman  in  par- 
turition, she  informed  him  that  till  after  ^he 
was  twenty  she  knew  nothing  whal  her  month- 
ly turn-  me  mt,  and    I 

dreadful  disease'!  She  had  a  mother,  and  an 
older  sister  who  was  married,  but  she  was 
none  the  wiser  for  that,  nor  had  she  ever  seen 
any  book  or  pamphlet  to  give  bet  any  light 
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nn -lit  have  understood  music,  and  French, 
painting,  and  drawing,  but  of  herself  and 
the  most  important  affairs  of  her  life  she  was 
ignorant  as  ■  child.  Mr.  ('.,  of  Newbury- 
port,  told  meofs  young  woman,  an  acquaint- 
anee  of  his,  who  labored  under  the  same  de- 
lusion bs  tin-  last  lady  ;  she  thought  she  had 
•  mimic  dreadful  disease,'  and  to  cure  it  she  wa- 
in the  habit  of  Btanding  in  a  raasel  of  cold 
v.  atcr,  direct  from  the  well!  in  consequence 
of  which  she  ruined  her  health,  and  died  in 
a  few  years. 

The  same  ignorance  is  seen  in  regard  to 
childbirth.  Some  women  imagine  that  every 
thing  depends  on  'skilful  doctors,'  those 
who  pusses-  knowledge  altogether  above  the 
attainment  of  the  weaker  sex,  such  as  the 
lords  of  creation  only  can  aspire  to!  This 
compound  of  ignorance  and  credulity  gives 
then  unbounded  Confidence  in  what  the  doc- 
tor says,  sometimes  believing  things  they 
kngie  to  he  false,  —  as  m  the  case  given  by 
Dr.  Muzzy,  the  physician  made  the  woman 
believe  she  was  in  labor  when  she  knew  to 
the  contrary. 

Mrs.  ,  a  midwife  in  this  city,  said  her 

services  were  engaged  fbt   an   approaching 

confinement  of  B  young  woman  with  her 
first  child.  The  lady  Buffered  greatly  from 
her  sad  forebodings,  had  her  sister  who  re- 
sided in  the  city  at  her  house,  and  sent  for 
another  sister  who  resided  fir  in  the  country. 
(»'rc  it  parade  was  mule;  the  woman  was  to 
pass  through  a  dark,  unknown,  and  dreadful 
scene,  and  doubted  whether  she  should  sur- 
vive. The  time  came;  the  midwife  was 
there,  and  sat  patiently  watching  nature's 
perfect  work.  At  length  the  sisters  bewan  to 
whisper — [f  the  midwife  understood  it,  why 
was  the  patient  continuing  in  such  distress  I 
They  went  out  into  the  adjoining  room;  they 
talked,  they  cried,  they  returned,  and  asked 
the  old  lady  if  she  could  not  relieve  their  sis- 
ter. '  No,'  was  the  reply,  '  Nature  must  do 
her  work  first  ;  mine  comes  afterwards.' 
Time  passed  on  ;  the  ladies  began  to  think 
the  midwife  did  not  understand  her  duty. 
They  argued  with  the  husband,  asked  the 
old  lady  if  she  would  he  willing  to  have  a 
doctor  called  in.  '  O,  yes,  not  the  least  ob- 
jection,' was  the  reply.  The  doctor  came, 
and  sat  by,  and  still  the  woman  continued  in 
the  pains  of  labor.  She  began  to  be  sur- 
d,  the  sisters  alarmed.  They  asked  the 
doctor  if  be  was  not  going  to  relieve  their 
sister.  'All  was  right,'  he  replied,  'and  he 
could  do  nothing  till  Nature  bad  performed 
her  office.'     '  Why,'   said   they,  more  aston- 


ished than  ever,  '  we  thought,  when  you  came, 
it  would  immediately  be  fiver  with!' 

Poor  disappointed  women  !  They  thought 
that,  by  some  magic  or  other,  the  doctor  was 
going  to  effect  the  delivery  at  once.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  some  women  have  no 
confidence  in  midwives,  when  they  consider 
delivery  an  art,  and  should  prefer  doctors, 
whom  they  consider  possessed  of  such  magi- 
cal powers  ? 

Husbands  and  wives  should  read  upon  the 
subject  of  midwifery,  and  have  some  rational 
ideas  respecting  a  subject  which  so  much 
concerns  them.  The  patience  of  physicians  is 
often  sorely  tried,  and  the  teasing  of  the  igno- 
rant patient  and  friends  tempts  them  to  hurry 
matters  faster  than  they  otherwise  would. 

People  are  to  blame  for  being  ignorant, 
and  physicians  are  to  blame  for  trying  to 
perpetuate  and  impose  upon  that  ignorance. 
That  they  do  so,  no  one  can  deny.  Doctors 
often  endeavor  to  alarm  the  fears  of  bus- 
hands  and  wives  ;  tell  them  it  is  very  danger- 
ous to  trust  to  a  female  assistant.  Perhaps  the 
next  time  the  physician  meets  the  lady,  he 
Bays,  '  It  was  lucky  that  I  got  there  just  as  I 
did,  otherwise  you  would  have  had  an  awful 
time  of  it;'  and  he  tells  of  hair-breadth  es- 
capes, and  of  frightful  accidents  to  those  who 
tried  to  get  along  with  women's  help  ! 

Mrs.  Elijah  Arnold,  an  educated  and  ex- 
cellent midwife,  in  Westtield,  Mass.,  in  a 
communication  says,  — 

'  A  clergyman  and  wife  came  from  Albany, 
to  reside  a  year  or  two  in  this  town.  He 
was  in  favor  of  employing  midwives;  but 
their  family  physician,  in  Albany,  had  in- 
formed the  wife  that  for  certain  reasons  her 
case  would  probably  be  a  difficult  if  not  a 
dangerous  one.  This  so  operated  upon  their 
fears  that  they  would  not  consent  to  employ 
a  female  attendant,  though  Mrs.  Stebbins,  a 
midwife  of  great  knowledge  and  extensive 
practice,  pronounced  it  consummate  folly  in 
the  Albany  doctor,  and  told  the  lady  that  she 
had  not  the  least  grounds  for  alarm.  We 
were  unwilling  that  a  clergyman  should  set 
such  an  example;  but  it  was  all  of  noavail,  —  a 
physician  they  must  have.  The  result  of  the 
matter  was,  a  very  easy  time,  and  the  doctor 
could  hardly  get  there  in  season  for  the  birth 
of  the  child.  All  the  reason  we  could  im- 
agine for  this  prediction  of  the  physician, 
was  the  hope  ot'  being  called  upon  to  come 
from  Albany  to  Westfield,  for  a  fee,  probably 
of  50  dollars.  How  many  such  cases  will  it 
require  to  convince  women  that  impositions 
are  practised  upon  them  by  the  medical  pro- 
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:i  ?  I  blush  for  inv  nun  sex,  when  they 
are  -i)  unwilling  to  "  look  through  nature  ii[> 
to  n  it u  re's  God."  ' 

A<  '  01  chsum  kssisi  »m>.  —  Physicians 
are  not  without  their  actim  assistants  in  this 
business.     There  are  multitudes  of  sharae- 

i.l  hags,  v.  ho  have  themselves  been  han- 
dled   by    the   doctors    till    they    have   lost    all 

of  modesty,  and  they  then  act  as  '  pro- 
curesses' tor  the  obstetric  gentlemen,  going 
about  and  stirring  up  the  tears  of  wives,  es- 
pecially young  ones,  making  them  believe 
the  only  alternative  is  death  or  the  doctor, 
thus  frightening  the  poor  trembling,  reluctant 
females  into  the  hands  of  these  men.  Such 
creatures  should  not  be  allowed  around 
among  modest  women.  They  admire  to 
make  themselves  useful  as  accoucheurs'  as- 
sistants, principally  for  the  satisfaction  of 
being  present  at  these  exhibitions.  They 
take  particular  pains  to  exclude  the  husband, 
that  their  sociability  and  freedom  mav  not  be 
abridged.  One  of  them  said  '  she  always  felt 
ashamed  to  see  a  young  husband  hanging 
round  '  ! 

Illustration.  —  The  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Norfolk  county, 
in  this  st  ue,  is  exact!)  in  point  ;  it  dlustrate.- 
four  particulars  —  the  distress  of  virtuous 
you ug  women  in  view  of  their  immolation, — 
the  character  of  these;  officious  matrons, 
(who  probably  were  themselves  distressed  in 

view  of  their  first  subjection  to  tins  deprav- 
ing practice,)  —  the  forcible  manner  in  which 
doctors  inculcate  the  dangers  of  trusting  to 
midwives, —  and  the  refined  conversation 
Bometimes  carried  on  upon  these  occasions. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  says,  — 

'A  young  lady,  who  removed  into  our 
town  from  a  place  where  females  officiated  in 
midwifery,  was  anxious  to  employ  a  midwife, 
(and  there  is  a  competent  one  here;)  but  she 
was  told  by  the  procuresses  that,  if  she  did, 
she  would  die.  Her  husband  told  me  that 
she  wept  for  two  weeks,  in  consequence  of 
being  obliged,  as  she  supposed,  to  be  attended 
by  a  man.  A  gentleman  who  lived  in  the 
same  house  told  me  the  same,  in  regard  to 
the  young  woman's  distress.  On  the  evening 
of  her  confinement  these  jackals,  who  were 
present,  in  order  to  convince  the  poor  victim 
that  they  had  done  right,  said,  '  Doctor,  sup- 
pose  your  wife  was  to  be  confined,  —  should 
you  be  willing  to  trust  her  in  the  hands  of  a 
midwife  ? '  The  doctor  very  solemnly  and 
emphatically  replied,  '  1  don't  know  what  to 
compare  it  to,'  (turning  to  see  if  he  had  the 
eye  and  ear  of  the  patient,)  '  but  if  I  had    a 


row  that  was  going  to  rn/rr,  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  turning  her  into  a  wilderness  of 
wild  beasts!1  We  have  seen  that  instru- 
mental performers  tear  m  pieces  and  destroy, 
but  v\ho  ever  before  heard  the  unarmed 
terhood  likened  unto  wild  beasts  ' 

A    (.i!os<    IMPOSITION    upon    husbands   and 

wives.  —  One  more  proof  will  be  presented  on 

this  point;  for  it  is  not  just  to  make  asser- 
tions without  good  and  ample  proof,  and  the 
following  authority  will  not  be  disputed  by 
tilt'  profession  or  the  people. 

The  'London  Practice  of  Midwifery,' — 
mark  the  authority;  and  English  authorities 
are  much  in  vogue  in  this  country,  —  the 
'  London  Practice  of  Midwifery'  says, — 

'  A  patient,  after  the  waters  are  discharged, 
requires  a  little  management  It  is  not  just 
[to  ourselves]  to  stay  with  her  ;  and  yet  it  is 
necessary,  if  we  leave  her,  to  leave  her  in 
confidence.  Therefore  we  may  give  her  the 
idea  of  making  provision  for  whatever  may 
happen  in  our  absence,  we  may  pass  our  fin- 
ger up  the  vagina,  and  make  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  pressure  for  a  few  seconds  on  any 
part  of  it,  so  that  she  may  just  feel  it;  after 
which  we  may  say  to  her,  "  There,  ma'am,  L 
have  done  something  which  will  be  of  great 
use  to  your  labor."  This  she  trusts  to;  and 
if,  when  she  sends  for  us,  we  get  there  in  time, 
it  is  well  ;  if  later  than  we  should  be,  we 
easily  satisfy  her  ■  "  Yes,  you  know  I  told  you 
I  did  something  which  would  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  you  in  your  labor."  If  the  placenta 
has  not  yet  come  away  :  "  Ah,  I  am  quite  in 
time  for  the  afterbirth,  and  that,  you  know,  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence  in  labor."  And 
if  the  whole  has  come  away  :  "  We  are  glad  the 
afterbirth  has  all  come  away  in  consequence  of 
what  we  did  before  we  last  left,  and  the  labor 
terminated  just  as  we  intended  it  should."  ' 

Here  it  is!  'Man-midwifery  exposed.' 
Two  outrages  committed  under  one  head, 
—  unnecessarily  passing  the  finger  into  the 
vagina,  and  a  base  deception  !  For  this  choice 
bit  of  medical  farce,  laid  down  in  the  book, 
to  be  performed  at  childbirths,  a  husband 
pays  a  ticket  of  from  five  to  twenty  dollars. 
Having  presented  this  paragraph  in  one  of 
my  lectures,  a  physician,  who,  in  accordance 
with  a  general  invitation,  replied  to  some  of 
the  arguments, spoke, in  regard  to  tins  passage, 
somewhat  as  follows,  —  it  was  often  necessary 
to  do  something.  Women,  not  knowing  what 
was  necessary  and  what  was  not,  would  not 
be  satisfied  unless  something  was  done,  and,  if 
the  course  recommened  inspired  confidence, 
the  effect  would  be  beneficial ;  and  this  was 
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on  the  same  principle  a«  filing  bread  pills, 
which    have  ■  good  effect,   as   they   pacify 

without     in ji j r i hit,    and    sometimes,  from     the 

faith  111  their  supposed  virtues,  perform  great 
cure-.  \>  I  have  no  disposition  to  throw  all 
the  blame  <»n  the  profession,  I  have  here  given 
the  doctor's  explanation  ;  and  will  add,  that 
a  highly-respectable  physician,  in  tins  city, 
told  me,  that  he  had  given  offence  and  lost 
patronage  by  not  making  examinations  when 
hi  thought  they  were  not  necessary!  T 
explanations  divide  the  blame  between  the 
ignorant  credulity  of  patients  and  the  impo- 
sitions of  practitioners.  Bat  how  long  gen- 
tlemen will  continue  to  purchase,  and  ladies 
to  stand  in  need  of,  bread  pills  and  such  sort 
of  midwifery  as  this,  they  can  each  determine 
for   themselves. 


Power  of  Fashion, 

Many  husbands  employ  gentlemen  to  at- 
tend their  wives,  not  because  they  think  it 
necessary,  but  because  their  neighbors  will 
consider  them  unfashionable,  and  say  they 
are    niggardly,    and    unwilling    their    ladies 

should  have    the    best  assistance,  and  perhaps 

call  their  wives  countrified   and  homespun, 

because  they  can  have  children  without  a 
scientific  operator. 

Illustration.  —  A  gentleman  of  Lynn  told 
me  that  a  neighbor's  wife  was  taken  in  labor 
in  the  night,  and  gave  birth  to  a  child.  She 
and  the  women  in  the  house  understanding 

what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  every  thing 
was  properly  attended  to,  and  mother  and 
child  were  doing  admirably  well.  Hut  next 
morning  by  peep  of  day,  the  husband  slipped 
out  and  brought  in  an  accoucheur,  lest  it 
should  get  wind,  that  his  wife  had  had  a  child 
without  a  doctor .' 

This  is  a  specimen  ©f  thousands  who  are 
under  the  dominion  of  '  What  will  they  think 
and  what  will  they  s a\  I'  If  public  opinion 
can  be  so  far  changed  as  to  enable  these  un- 
fortunate people  to  act  according  to  their 
views  and  wishes,  or  even  to  dispense  with 
running  for  the  doctor  when  it  is  all  over, 
an  important  object  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

Some  argue,  with  a  little  more  plausibility, 
in  this  way:  'If  1  should  do  without  a 
physician,  and  any  accident  should  happen; 
if  I  should  lose  my  wife  or  child;  then,  I 
utr,r  should  hear  the  last  of  it  :  the  doctors 
would  whisper  among  the  neighbors,  and 
lie  neighbors  would   overwhelm   me  with  re- 


proaches, and  perhaps  too  my  own  conscience 
would  accuse  me.' 

But  when  the  truth  becomes  known,  that 
consists  in  employing  qualified  females 
in-trad  of  men;  then,  111  case  of  misfortunes, 
(which  will  sometimes  happen,)  the  husband 
and  friends  will  console  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  they  had  the  services  of  those 
I  leaven-approved  assistants,  midwives,  and 
did  not  trust  to  this  unnatural  and  dangerous 
innovation  of  employing  male  operators. 

Even  now,  there  is  that  state  of  opinion 
in  some  places  m  .New  England  :  and  there 
are  neighborhoods  where  a  doctor  would  find 
it  impossible  to  get  into  a  lying-in  room,  un- 
less  be  disguised  himself  in  female  attire,  as 
did  Dr.  Vitesof  Hamburg.  In  other  places 
things  are  fast  tending  to  the  good  old  cus- 
tom. 

A  Faii:  Test.  —  Some  friends  of  the  cause, 
in  an  order  to  the  publisher  for  pamphlets, 
dated  Groton,  Ct.,  October  18th,  1847,  state, 
among  other  encouraging  facts,  the  following  : 

'  We  are  happy,'  say  they,  '  in  being  able 
to  inform  you  that  we  live  in  a  neiirhborhood 
where  there  are  nearly  forty  families  who 
have  never  in  any  case  employed  men  instead 
of  midwives;  nor  did  their  predecessors,  for 
more  than  one  hundred  \ears  prior  to  this 
time.  We  need  not  say  to  you  that  they 
have  been  more  fortunate,  on  these  occasions, 
than  those  of  their  neighbors  who  have  em- 
ployed men-mid  wives;  for  such  is  the  fact 
beyond  successful  contradiction  ;  there  have 
been  fewer  deaths  of  mothers  and  infants, 
fewer  misfortunes  of  all  kinds,  than  in  the 
families  who  have  employed  physicians. 
This  circumstance  has  caused  the  doctors  in 
the  vicinity,  in  order  to  retain  their  practice, 
to  resort  to  all  manner  ol'  ways  to  explain 
why  it  is  that  they  are  less  successful  than 
the  midwives.' 

No  Disease,  no  Doctor, 

Most  physicians  will  allow  that  the  me- 
chanical part  of  a  natural  labor  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  could  be  easily  managed  by  a  mid- 
wife. '  But,'  say  they,  '  the  whole  system  is 
concerned  in  the  act  of  parturition  ;  lurking 
diseases  may  then  be  developed  and  compli- 
cated with  the  puerperal  state  ;  therefore 
there   is   need  of  a  physician,  a  physiologist.' 

It  is  true  that  sickness  sometimes  attends 
or  succeeds  childbirth  ;  but  these  are  ex- 
ceptions. And  on  tins  point,  as  on  others, 
I  will   let  physician    answer   physician.     Dr. 
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Davis,  of  London,  author  of  ■  work  on  mid- 
wifery before  ([noted,  in  speaking  of  Julien 
Clement,  '  the  fortunate  attendant  '  on  '  the 
favorite  mistress' of  Loais  XIV.,  says,  'He 
saw  the  absurdity  of  considering  puerperal 
women  as  persons  diseased.'  This  is  indeed 
an  absurdity  which  ought  to  he  seen  bv  every 
man,  professional  or  non-professional :  vet, 
from  the  parade  about  baring  doctors  to  at- 
tend women  on  these  occasions,  the  belief  in 
.he  absurdity  extensively  prevails.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  a  lady  give  as  a  reason  for 
not  going  on  a  visit  from  home,  that  '  her 
sister  was  expecting  to  be  sirk  '  ! 

Upon  the  false  idea  that  parturition  is 
necessarily  accompanied  with  disease  and 
sickness,  follows  the  other  absurdity  of  em- 
ploying physicians,  whose  business  it  is  to 
treat  disease.  But,  setting  aside  the  excep- 
tions, puerperal  women  have  no  ailments 
which  a  good  midwife  and  nurse  cannot  cure 
with  their  domestic  treatment,  better  than  the 
physican  can  with  his  drugs  and  medicines. 

'The  great  doctor  in  these  cases,'  Bays  the 
celebrated  William  Cobbett,  '  is  comforting, 
consoling,  cheering  up.  And  who  can  per- 
form this  office  like  women  ?  who  have  for 
these  occasions  a  language  and  sentiments 
which  seem  to  have  been  invented  for  the 
purpose;  and  be  they  what  they  may  as  to 
general  demeanor  and  character,  they  have 
all,  upon  these  occasions,  one  common  feel- 
ing, and  that  so  amiable,  so  excellent,  as  to 
admit  of  no  adequate  description.' 

Should  it  happen  that  other  assistance  was 
needed,  a  properly  instructed  midwife  will 
understand  when  to  call  in  a  physician  and 
when  to  call  in  a  surgeon.  In  regard  to  distin- 
guishing and  foreseeing  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers so  as  to  know  when  to  call  in  assistance, 
the  author,  quoted  from  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  says  that  '  it  consists  with  his 
knowledge  that  women  can  be  taught  all 
this.' 

But  says  one,  '  If  in  one  case  in  a  hundred 
a  midwife  should  be  insufficient,  that  case 
may  be  mine;  therefore  it  is  prudent  to  have 
a  physician.'  Now,  we  have  seen  that  a  labor 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  difficult  one  in  conse- 
quence of  employing  a  gentleman;  therefore 
it  is  much  better  not  to  call  the  doctor  till 
he  is  needed.  There  will  be  a  plenty  of  time. 
Even  now,  in  case  of  operations,  the  doctor 
must  take  time  to  call  in  one,  two,  or  three 
others,  before  any  thing  can  be  done  which  a 
midwife  could  not  do. 

Dr.  Ramsbotham,  a  distinguished  author 
on  midwifery,  says   'A  lancet  and  a  female 


catheter  are  the  only  instruments  with  which 
the  obstetrical    practitioner   need    furnish   Ins 

pocket  case;  sufficient  time  will  generally  be 

atl'orded  him  for  procuring  any  others  be  may 

want,  even  in  the  moat  urgent  caaee.     He  will 

find     it    convenient,    however,    especially    in 

country  practice,  to  carry  with  him  two  or 
three  drachma  of  laudanum.' 

Here  we  have  the  highest  authority  to  show 
that  there  will  be  time  to  call  in  a  doctor,  '  e\en 
in  the  most  urgent  Cases'  and  'in  country 
practice.'  If  the  physician  must  be  had  be- 
forehand, it  would  be  well  to  manage  as  ;i 
very  intelligent  gentleman  told  tne  he  did. 
He  said  his  wife  had  a  horror  of  having  a 
physician  in  the  room,  would  almost  go  into 
spasms  if  it  was  mentioned  to  her,  weeks 
beforehand.  But,  not  being  willing  to  Otnit 
any  thing  which  might  possibly  be  necessary 
to  safety,  he  hired  a  medical  man  to  come 
and  sit  in  his  parlor  as  a  '  reserve,'  with  a 
pledge  to  his  wife  that  the  doctor  should  not 
come  into  her  room  till  she  sent  for  him. 
The  gentleman  said  he  had  been  married 
twelve  years,  and  had  five  children  ;  and 
though  his  wife  never  had  any  other  assist- 
ance than  that  of  the  mothers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  doctor  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  go  in  till  it  was  all  over.  He  was  oi 
course  permitted  to  '  come  in  and  see  the 
baby '  ! 

The  above  arrangement,  between  the  gen- 
tleman, his  wife,  and  the  doctor,  wis 
admirable.  And  if  people  must  employ  ac- 
coucheurs, this  is  decidedly  the  most  proper 
and  profitable  way  it  can  be  done.  This 
physician,  probably  without  being  aware;  of  it, 
was  employed  on  precisely  the.  same  condi- 
tion upon  which  Dr.  Slop  served  in  the 
'  Shandy  family,'  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago 
According  to  the  compromise  between  Air 
and  Mrs.  Shandy,  she  was  to  have  the  mid- 
wife, and  he,  out  of  regard  to  his  greater 
confidence  in  the  '  scientific  operator,'  was  to 
have  the  doctor  in  reserve.  'In  a  word,' 
says  Tristram  Shandy,  '  my  mother  was  to 
have  the  old  woman,  and  the  operator  was 
to  have  license  to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine 
with  my  father  and  my  uncle  Toby,  in  the 
back  parlor,  —  for  which  he  was  to  be  paid 
five  guineas.'  In  the  sequel,  however,  the 
Shandy  family  were  less  fortunate,  tor  it  be- 
came necessary  to  call  in  Dr.  Slop,  and  the 
result,  as  has  been  stated,  was  moat  disas- 
trous to  Tristram's  physiognomy  and  for- 
tunes. 

What  proportion  ok  i  asm  ik>  diffi- 
cult ones  ?  —  It  has  been  stated   that  there 
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might  be  one  case  in  a  hundred  requiring 
surgical  aid;  but  according  to  many  high 
authorities,  there  is  not  so  large  a  proportion 
as  that.  rclopedia   states   one  in 

five  hundred.  Dr.  McN air,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
physician  of  forty  years'  practice,  speaks  as 
follows  :  '  All  that  is  proper  to  be  done  in 
a  case  of  natural  labor,  from  the  commence- 
ment to  its  termination,  will  suggest  itself  to 
any  person  of  common  understanding;  and  I 
have  long  labored  under  the  conviction  that 
the  office  of  attending  women  in  their  con- 
finement should  be  intrusted  to  prudent  fe- 
males. There  is  not,  according  to  my  expe- 
rience and  the  reports  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  surgeons,  more  than  one  case  in 
three  thousand  that  requires  uncommon  assist- 
ance. I  am  aware,  however,  that  there  are 
crafty  physicians,  who  attempt,  and  often  suc- 
ceed, in  making  the  distressed  and  alarmed 
female  believe  it  would  be  altogether  impos- 
sible to  get  over  her  troubles  without  their 
assistance.' 

The  publisher  states,  that  a  Unitarian 
clergyman,  in  Bedford,  in  this  state,  in 
conversation  with  him  upon  this  subject,  re- 
marked that  he  thought  mid  wives  the  proper 
assistants,  as  a  general  thing;  he  had  often 
talked  with  his  wife  about  the  matter;  said 
there  might  be  cases  when  oilier  assistance 
would   be    needed,  but   very  rarely;    said    that 

on  acquaintance  of  his,  Dr.  Gould,  of  Read- 
ing, who  had  probably  had  three  thousand 
cases,  told  him  lit;  had  not  met  with  a  single 
case  of  any  peculiar  difficulty  among  the 
whole. 

As  to  instruments,  according  to  their  re- 
ports some  doctors  have  used  them  as  often 
as  once  in  a  dozen  times,  others  once  in  a 
hundred,  two  hundred,  and  so  along  to  once 
in  a  thousand  cases.  Dr.  J.  C.  Bliss,  of  New 
York,  reports  S\>!)  births,  and  in  three  of 
the  cases  only  were  instruments  used.  Dr. 
J.  (i.  Mete  all*,  of  Mendon,  reports  932,  of 
which  five  were  instrumental  cases.  Dr.  E. 
Woodward, of  Quincy,  r.  ports,  in  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  1846,  that  he  hail  at- 
tended 1200  cases,  and  in  only  three  of  these 
were  instruments  employed.  There  are  seme 
inidwives  who  have  hid  their  thousands  of 
cases,  and  never  handled  an  obstetric  instru- 
ment. 

Dr.  Beach,  of  New  York,  after  near   thirty 
practice,  speaking  of  instruments. 
1  I  h  ive  never    h  id  occasion  to  use  them  dur- 
ing all  my  practice,  from  it<  earliest  peri.nl  to 
the   present  time;    and  I  have   never   lost  but 
<ses  in  my  life.' 


Says  Dr.  Ewell,  in  his  '  Letters  to  La.. 
'  A  thousand   times  you  dwell   upon  the   mis- 
eries of  one  sufferer,  without  thinking  of  the 
millions  who   happily  and    healthily  pass   the 
period  of  parturition.      Away  with  your 
bodings  !     Believe  the  truth,  when  preg] 
that,  in  all  human    probability,  you   will  do 
perfectly  well;  that  the  most  ordinary  woman 
can    render    you    every    needful    assistance, 
without   the   interference  of  men-mid  wives. 
Their  hurry,  their  spirit  for  acting,  have  done 
the  sex  more  harm  than  all  the  injudicious 
management  of  midwives,  of  which  they  are 
so  fond  of  talking.' 


Men-Attendants  in  Female 
Complaints, 

The  Boston  '  Physician,'  in  his'  Remarks,' 
in  speaking  of  the  delicate  scruples  of  fe- 
males, sa\s.  'Vet  even  separately  from  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessarv  that  these  feelings  should  be  sub- 
dued. For  even  the  ordinary  attendance  of 
physicians  m  female  complaints,  requires  at 
least  l  sacrifice,  1  think   greater,  or 

at  least  it  is  more  felt,  than  that  m  cases  of 
midwifery.  But  it  i>  sufficiently  obviou 
the  employment  of  female  practitioners  [in 
midwifery]  becomes  fashionable,  that  it  will 
create  a  fastidious  nicety  of  feeling,  which 
will  make  it  be  thought  indelicate  to  sutler 
the  attendance  of  a  physician  in  any  of  these 
complaints.' 

What  an  argument  to  present  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Puritans  '  female  deli- 
oacy  must  he  subdued  by  the  attendance  of 
men  upon  them  in  their  peculiar  complaints  ; 
therefore  women  should  be  kept  sufficiently 
humiliated,  bv  a  continuance  of  man-mid- 
wifery, to  enable  them  to  submit  to  greater 
outrage  upon  their  feelings  on  other  oc- 
casions ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  '  the  sacrifice 
is  more  felt  '  on  other  occasions.  If  a  wo- 
man omits  to  procure  a  midwife  beforehand, 
and  waits  till  the  hour  of  distress  and  peril, 
she  of  course  submits  to  any  attendant,  even 
a  man,  and  to  any  treatment  which  he  may 
say  is  necessary  ;  not  because  the  sacrifice  of 
feeling  is  actually  less,  (for  the  thought  of  it 
nted  her  day  and  night  for  months  be- 
fore,) but  because,  for  the  time,  all  nice  feel- 
ings are  overborne  bv  more  powerful  ones. 
But  calmly  and  deliberately  to  explain  to  a 
doctor    all    the     symptoms    of    her    delicate 
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nt>,  ami  perhaps  submit  to  an  examina- 

is    a    t h 1 1 i_r    1 1 1  ,t    many   a    woman    would 

■  her  life.     As  Dr.  Kuril 
i  here  i-  scarcely  a  day  in  which  Bome  poor 
•i  Buffer  greatly,  constantly  en- 
during her  disease  from  Bhame  of  exposure 
to  physicians.     Were  they  to  know  thai  they 
<  ould  l>c  cured  by  one  of  their  own  sex,  they 
ild  Bpeedily  apply  lor  relict'.' 
The  application  of  the  catheter,  in  case  of 
suppression   of  urine,  is    an    operation  which 
le  physicians  and  raid  wives  ought  to  un- 
•  ind   and   perforin.      Dr.   Bard,   president 
of  the  first   medical   college  founded    in  New- 
York,  says,  '  From  motives  of  delicacy  alone, 
this  easy  operation  ought  to  be  in  the   hands 
of  women.' 

Dr.  Ewell  says,  '  There  is  no  complaint  to 
which  females  are  subject  more  manageable 

among  themselves.  Nevertheless,  this  little 
knowledge,  this  ability  to  perform  the  simple 
operation  of  introducing  the  catheter,  has 
ted.  that  not  only  innumerable 
females  hue  had  to  exhibit  themselves  to 
doctors,  but  many  of  them  have  actually  ex- 
pired for  want  of  relief.  In  my  undisguised 
opinion,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  sex  that  a  man 
should  be  called  upon  to  perform  an  opera- 
tion so  indelicate,  and  so  simple  in  its  na- 
ture.'— '  Nevertheless,1  sa\s  a  Boston  medical 

author,    '  there  are  physicians  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  female  patients  daily 

for  week-  • to  evacuate  the  blad- 

der.' 

As  to  the  reward  for  this  service,  or  this 
piece  of  indelicacy,  as  Drs.  Bard,  Ewell,  and 
others  call  it,  the  Boston  Fee  Table  says, 
*  For  a  visit  and  passing  the  catheter,  $5. 
For  a  visit  ami  passing  the  catheter  when  fre- 
queady  repeated,  and  lor  that  purpose  only, 
f 1 ,5  >.' 

How  long  will  physicians  endeavor  to  mo- 
nopolize all  the  knowledge  of  the  means  of 
relief  to  the  suffering,  and  impose  upon  their 
confiding  patients?  How  long  will  the  pub- 
lic submit  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  women 
consent  to  remain  in  ignorance,  and  be  made 
the  dupes  of  custom  and  of  crafty  men? 

It  would,  of  course,  be  unsafe  for  women 
to  attempt  to  treat  this  or  any  other  com- 
plaint without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
subject;  but  by  the  aid  of  such  knowledge 
as  they  could  readily  obtain  they  would  be 
spared  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  calling 
on  male  doctors,  in  this  and  many  other 
ailments  equally  improper  to  be  treated  by  a 
man,  and  equ  illy  '  m  inageable  among  them- 
selves.'    We    ought,   therefore,  to    have   in 


structed  midwivea  and  female  physicians  com- 
petent   at    least    to    render  women  those  little 
services  which,  as  Dr.   Ewell  says,  •  it 
disgrace    t<>    the    BOX    that    a    man    should    be 
called  upon  to  perform.'      If  this  can  be  done, 

the  'Physician's'   outrageous   argument    in 
favor  of  man-midwifery  falls  t«>  the  ground. 

This  point,  however,  is  by  no  mean 
important  as  the   mam   subject,  midwifery  ; 

nor  would  it  be  advisable,  as  the  '  Physician1 

intimates,  to  continue  man-midwifery  in  or- 
der to  prevent  females  from  getting  too  much 
'  fastidious  nicetv  '  to  submit  to  the  greater 
trial  of  their  feelings.  For,  if  all  the  C 
of  female  diseases,  and  all  the  cases  of  un- 
natural labor,  were  attended  by  doctors,  they 
would  not  together  amount  to  a  tenth,  proba- 
bly not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  number  of  the 
Ordinary  cases  of  childbirth.  If,  then,  the 
cases  of  natural  labor  alone  were  attended  by 
midwives,  it  would  be  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment upon  the  present  system  of  indiscrim- 
inate arid  almost  universal  sacrifice  ol  those 
delicate  sensibilities,  '  upon  the  preservation 
of  which,'  as  this  physician  truly  says,  '  tin 
honor,  the  dignity,  the  virtue  of  the  sex  de- 
pend.' 

Inhalation  of  Ether  in  Labor. 

The  Effects  of  Ether. — The  rage  for 
inhaling  the  vapor  of  sulphuric,  ether  to  re 
lieve  pain  is  likely  to  result  in  serious  harm, 
before  the  public  are  made  aware  of  its  in- 
jurious effects.  European  medical  journals 
report  many  cases  of  death  by  the  use  of 
ether.  The  very  manner  in  which  the  va- 
por produces  its  happy  effect  —  insensibility  to 
pain  —  is  injurious,  necessarily  so.  Dr.  I'ick- 
ford,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 
says,  '  It  produces  a  chemical  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  blood  itself,  of  which  the 
state  of  insensibility  is  but  the  natural  con- 
sequence.' The  ether  inhaled  passes  into 
the  circulation  in  place  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  whose  office  is,  to  purify  and 
vitalize  the  blood  ;  in  consequence,  '  a  black, 
vitiated  blood  circulates  through  the 
tem,  analogous  in  many  particulars  to  that 
in  putrid  and  malignant  fevers.'  The  blood 
may  not  be  entirelv  purified  for  weeks.  The 
smell  of  ether  in  the  breath  has  been  noticed 
more  than  a  week  alter  etherization. 

The  effect  of  the  ether   is   much   like   suf- 
focation   from    charcoal    gas,    and    life    i 
certainly  destroyed  by  it,  if  the  inhalation  is 
continued  a  sufficient  length  of  time  and  to 
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a  sufficient  amount.  Animals,  if  made  to 
breathe  it  after  having  passed  into  the  insen- 
sible D    die    from    its    effects,  as  has 

been  proved  l)v  experiments  in  Paris  and 
other  places.  Persons  of  delicate  lungs  have 
had  Fatal  disease  of  those  organs  excited  by 

inhaling  the  poisonous  vapor.  In  others, 
existing  puJmonary  disease  has  been  hast- 
ened to  ■  fatal  termination  by  this  cause. 
Chloroform  also  is  a  noxious  agent 

In  severe  surgical  operations,  where,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  pain,  the  shock  to  the  system 
might  be  perilous  to  life,  the  use  of  ether 
would  be  advisable.  But  this  suffocating 
one's  self  to  avoid  a  trifling  pain  is  no  mark 
of  prudence  or  courage.  Professor  Siebold, 
of  Gottingen,  in  a  report  on  the  use  of  ether, 
made  to  the  Royal  Scientific  Association,  in 
May,  1S47,  remarks  that  '  inferior  surgeons 
and  dentists  are  prohibited  by  law  from  the 
employment  of  this  remedy,  except  with  the 
concurrence  of  a  physician.' 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  following  fact,  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  an  evil  which,  per- 
haps, has  not  occurred  to  tin;  minds  of  some. 
The  Gazette  Medicale  states  that  a  young 
woman  in  Paris  went  to  a  dentist  to  hive  a 
tooth  extracted.  To  avoid  pain,  she  inhaled 
the  ether,  and,  while  under  its  influence,  she 
was  violated.  The  dentist  was  arrested. — 
This  possibility  would  of  course  be  prevented 

by  the  presence  of  a  friend  ;  which  would 
not  seem  an  over-nice  piece  of  propriety,  even 
if  the  ether  was  not  to  be  used. 

Thk  (Jsh    ok  Ether    in  Childbirth.  — 

The  use  of  ether  to  mitigate  the  pains  of 
labor,  would  of  course  lie  advisable  when  the 
Buffering  and  danger  were  likely  to  be  greater 
without  it  than  by  its  employment  ;  where  its 
agency  is  the  least  of  the  two  evils. 

The  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  in  an  article  on  the  subject, 
says,  '  It  is  not  required,  in  our  opinion,  ex- 
cept under  the  most  difficult  and  trying  cir- 
cumstances,' and  '  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  more  than  one  case  in  a 
hundred  where  it  would  be  advisable  to  re- 
sort  to  this   agent.' 

From  the  great  parade  made  about  mid- 
wifery, and  the  world  of  books  written  upon 
the  BUbject,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
complicated  and  inc  .mprehensible  of  all  the 
sciences  ;  one  which  womankind  cannot 
grasp,    and   should    not    aspire   to! 

And  from  the  acclamation  with  which  this 
new  alleviator,  ether,  is  hailed,  the  idea  is 
derived  that  parturition  is  the  most  horrible 
of  all  human  woes.     The  sentence,  '  In  the 


sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,'  is 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  man  in  his 
present  condition.  Aa  the  poet  Young 
'Our  curses  are  blessings  in  disguise.'  So 
the  sentence,  '  In  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring 
forth  children,'  is  not  uniningled  with  good. 
If  women  would,  by  activity  and  a  proper 
course  of  life,  preserve  their  health  and 
vigor,  and  follow  the  dictates  of  reason  in 
conception,  pregnancy,  and  parturition,  ether 
would  be  unnecessary,  for  they  would  expe- 
rience no  more  pain  than  is  actually  favora- 
ble—  as  is  proved  in  cases  of  childbirth 
among  the  humble  and  healthy  classes,  and 
more  particularly  among  the  native  women 
of  the  forest — no  more  suffering  than  is 
salutary.  '  Pain,'  Bays  Dr.  Pickford,  '  is  the 
mother's  safety,  its  iiliscnce  her  destruction.' 
'  These  pains,'  says  Professor  Siebold,  '  are 
natural  phenomena,  produced  by  contractions 
of  the  uterus  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
the  child  ;  they  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  whole  process  of  the  wonderful  act  of 
parturition,  and  are  therefore  endured  with- 
out detriment.  Unlike  surgical  pains,  they 
are  rendered  tolerable  to  the  system  by  a 
gradual  increase  111  severity,  and  even  the 
most  severe  ones  disappear,  BS  if  by  a  charm, 
as  soon  as  the  child  is  born.' 


"Cases  of  Inhalation  of  Ether  in 
Labor, 

Bv  Walter  Chanwing,  M.  D." 

Such  is  the  title-pane  of  a  pamphlet  the 
second  edition  of  which  was  published  in 
this  city,  in  July,  1>17.  It  presents  in  a 
very  favorable  point  f<\'  view  the  beneficial 
effects  of  ether,  in  protracted  and  distressing 
labors.  Professor  C.  advises  caution  in  the 
use  of  the  ether,  as  its  mode  of  action  and 
possible  effects  on  the  health  of  the  patient 
were  not  then  understood,  and  'the  trials 
were  to  be  regarded  as  "  experimental."  '  As 
the  agency  and  effects  of  ether  on  the 
tern  are  now  in  a  measure  understood,  and 
known  to  be  injurious,  there  is  still  greater 
need  of  caution. 

On  a  careful  and  candid  perusal  of  these 
reports  of  cases  of  inhalation  of  ether  in 
labor,  its  greatest  benefit  would  seem  to  be 
that  it  puts  women's  modest  sensibilities 
asleep,  SO  that  Nature,  unimpeded  by  those 
'mental  emotions'  of  which  Dr.  Dewees 
speaks,  can  perform  her  office  in  the  pres- 
ence   and    under    the   diligent    attentions  of 
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gentlemen.  Six  of  the  Beven  oases  detailed 
arc  those  of  young  women  '  in  first  labor;1 
whose  nice  Feelings  had  not  been  previously 
'subdued,' and  who  were,  therefore,  partic- 
ularly liable  to  be  unfavorably  affected  by  this 
their  first  '  sacrifice,'  and  by  those  '  mental 
emotions '  winch,  acting  through  the  nervous 
system,  may,  according  to  Dr.  Dewees,  re- 
tard or  suspend  labor,  from  tiro  days  to  a 
fortnight.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  these 
cases  there  were  any  remarkable  obstacles  to 
delivery  by  the  unaided  powers  of  nature, 
had  not  the  labors  been  protracted  till  strength 
became  exhausted  and  suffering  intense. 

No  disrespect  is  intended  to  the  eminent 
professor,  or  reflection  on  his  humane  en- 
deavors to  mitigate  suffering  in  these  cases; 
for  in  most  of  them,  it  appears,  he  was  called 
in  to  relieve  from  difficulties  which  already 
existed  or  had  been  created. 

The  first  case  given  is  that  of 'Mrs.  H.,  in 
labor  for  the  first  time,'  a  patient  of  Dr.  W. 
E.  T.,  '  whose  pupil,  Mr.  J.  D.,  was  present, 
and  who  also  from  the  beginning  had  faith- 
fully attended  to  the  case.'  'Ointment  had 
been  used,'  '  the  bladder  had  been  carefully 
attended  to,  [by  the  employment  of  the  cath- 
eter,] and  the  least  possible  amount  of  ex- 
amination, I  was  told,'  says  Dr.  C,  '  had 
been  made  during  the  whole  attendance  on 
the  case.  The  child  had  been  dead  some 
hours.' 

Here,  then,  a  young  lady,  in  first  labor, 
'was  faithfully  attended  to'  by  a  'pupil,'  a 
young,  unmarried  man,  of  course;  and  these 
various  appliances  had  been  diligently  put  in 
requisition.  After  being  made  acquainted 
with  these  facts,  the  reader  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  —  that  the  labor  had  been 
protracted  '  forty-two  hours,'  that  the  child 
was  dead  and  unborn,  '  the  vagina  was 
swollen,  rough,  hot,  especially  about  the 
urethra,  or  anterior  portion  of  the  pelvis,' 
that  '  the  woman  could  speak  only  in  a  whis- 
per, and  with  difficulty  even  so,'  that  '  she 
complained  of  great  distress,  and  most  earnest- 
ly entreated  to  be  relieved  from  her  terrible 
suffering;'  and,  finally,  that  ether,  forceps, 
and  even  perforator,  and  hook,  became  in- 
dispensable ! 

Of  course  no  special  blame  attaches  to  the 
men  employed  in  this  case,  for  they  proceeded 
strictly  according  to  the  usual  practice,  and 
the  rules  of  man-midwifery.  It  is  not  indi- 
viduals or  individual  cases,  but  the  shameful, 
detestable,  and  dangerous  custom  that  this 
work  is  designed  to  expose. 

In  case  sixth,  given   by   Dr.   Channing,  he 


'On    reaching    the    address,    1    learned 

that  Mrs,  <i   was  24  years  old ;  that  thi 

her  first  labor;  that  she  had  been  in  laboi 
about  sixtj  hours,  and  such  was  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms,  that  her  physician  had 
passed  the  last  forty-eight  hours  constantly 
in  her  chamber,  both  nights  and  most  of 
both  days'!  (People  Ixirc  been  'killed 
with  kindness.')  She  had  endured  'be- 
tween two  ami  three  days  of  suffering,  sleep- 
less days  and  sleepless  nights;'  and  there 
were  '  obvious  symptoms  of  exhaustion.'  The 
medical  gentleman  employed  had,  of  course, 
rendered  the  usual  assista/tn,  and  'from  the 
beginning  had  faithfully  attended  to  the  I 
Bud  'the  child  remained  just  where  il  w  B8 
ten  hours  before  my  being  called,'  says  Dr.  (J. 
The  ether  was  used.  '  The  uterine  efforts 
increased  very  soon  after  the  inhalation  be- 
gan. The  pains  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  advanced  the  child  slowly  and  steadily.' 
'  The  child  was  bom  alive,  a  boy  weighing 

seven    pounds.' 

The  uterine  action  '  increased.'  Since,  as 
we  are  informed,  ether  does  not,  like  ergot, 
directly  excite  or  increase,  the  action  of  the 
womb,  this  effect  in  this  and  other  cases  must 
have  been  produced  indirectly ,  by  annul  ling 
sensation  and  preventing  '  the  voluntary 
shrinking  from  pains;'  and  more  especially 
by  narcotizing  those  '  mental  emotions,' 
shown  to  be  so  inconvenient  and  unfavorable 
to  facility  of  labor.  The  beneficial  effect  of 
ether,  as  an  antidote  to  man-midwifery,  was 
very  striking  in  this  case  ;  '  for  in  two  hours ' 
of  insensibility  by  its  use,  '  that  was  accom- 
plished which  whole  days  did  so  little  to  ad- 
vance,' while  the  patient  was  in  her  natural 
state.  'In  this  way,  it  did  excellent  service 
in  diminishing  exhaustion,  or  further  waste 
of  power.' 

This  unfortunate  woman  had  endured  '  be- 
tween two  and  three  days  of  suffering,'  not- 
withstanding an  accourluur  '  had  passed  the 
last  forty-eight  hours  constantly  in  her  cham- 
ber, both  nights  and  most  of  both  days.'  In 
view  of  the  terrible  sufferings  of  childbearing 
women  under  the  domination  of  man-mid- 
wifery, we  may  well  exclaim  with  Dr.  Dewees, 
when  speaking  of  '  the  very  many  injuries 
that  take  place,'  '  How  ill  is  this  confidence 
repaid !  a  confidence  which  has  cost  the  fe- 
male so  severe  a  Btruggle  ! ' 

As  to  the  happy  results  of  ether  in  these 
cases,  precisely  the  same  have  been  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  '  animal  magnetism.'  Sensa- 
tion and  consciousness  may  be  overpowered 
by  that  peculiar  influence  communicable  from 
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one  person  to  another,  as  from  one  piece  of 
1  to  mother,  both  being  in  the  right  con- 
dition.  In  this  state,  bashful  female*  hare 
had  teeth  extracted  before  great  assemblies, 
and  lensitive  women  have  given  birth  to 
children  in  the  presence  of  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen, and  '  without  the  least  apparent  con- 
I  of  the  event  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  at  the  time,  or  memory  of  it  after- 
wards.' Complete  intoxication  will  also  pro- 
duce  indifference  and  insensibility. 

Many  children  are  lost  in  consequence  of 
protracted  and  exhausting  labors,  made  such 
oftentimes  by  men-attendants.  In  detailing  his 
lecond,  Dr.  ('.  says,  '  The  head  was  born, 
the  child  breathed,  and  every  thing  promised 
well.  Hut  pains  did  not  occur  for  souk;  time. 
As  happens  not  unfreqiiently  after  the  ac- 
complishment of  delivery  thus  far,  after  very 
severe  labor,  contractions  cease  as  from  ex- 
haustion, and  the  child  remains  in  great  peril. 
Perhaps  as  many  children  are  lost  in  this 
way  as  from  any  other  accident  in  delivery.' 
This  will  very  naturally  account  for  some  of 
the  three  hundred  and  three  stillborn  children, 
under  the  administration  of  nien-niidwivcs, 
in  Boston,  in  18  Hi. 

Whatever    the   facts    in    Dr.    C's   pamphlet 

may  prove  m  regard  to  the  use  of  Ether, they 
are  certainly  strong  proofs  of  the  impropriety 
and  danger  of  employing  men  to  attend 
women  in  childbirth. 

These  various  interesting  discoveries  and 
'improvements'  are  useful  and  necessary 
accompaniments  of  man-midwifery  ;  but  if 
physicians  would  look  beyond  '  anatomy  and 
physiology,'  and  make  a  little  more  account 
of  the  laws  of  the  mind  and  their  influence 
over  the  body  :  and  more  especially,  if  they 
would  pay  some  regard  to  the  laws  of  pro- 
priety, and  refrain  from  unnecessary  intru- 
sion into  the  lying-in  room,  and  permit  the 
ladies  to  assist  each  other,  —  protracted,  dis- 
tressing, and  exhausting  labors  would  be  less 
frequent,  fewer  stillborn  children  would  be 
reported  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  much  less 
Deed  would  there  be  >A'  ether,  and  ergot,  and 
ointment,  and  antimony  ;  and  knives,  hooks, 
and  forceps,*perforators,  excavators,  and  other 
obstetric  implements,  would  for  the  most  part 
be  permitted  to  rust  in  peace  in  their  green 
bai/.e    bags. 

Though  much  has  already  been  presented 
on  the  question  of  the  comparative  safety  of 
emptying  male  and  female  attendants,  much 
more  might  be  added  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment, facts,  and  testimony,  if  space  permitted. 
Amoncr  others,  the  publisher  has  received  a 


communication,  of  twelve  manuscript  p 
from   Mrs.  Sarah  Crosby,  of  i  n 

.Mr-.  ('    i-  an    excellent    and    intelligent    I  adv. 
Seeing   the    impropriety  and  injurii 
ot   employing    men    in    the   practice    of  mid- 
wilery,  she   has  I  [bored   unweariedly  to  en- 
courage the  employment  of  females ;  and  has 

herself  attended  w en  jq  five  different  tow  ns, 

and  been  sent  for  from  more  distant  pi 
Her  communication  contains  her  personal 
testimony,  and  relates  instances  of  sad  mis- 
fortunes which  she  has  witnessed  in  case  of 
females  attended  by  accoucheurs  ;  and  is,  al- 
together, quite  a  complete  train  of  argument 
and  proof  against  man-midwifery. 

In  order  to  avoid  man-midwiferv,  it  must 
be  rendered  unnecessary.  For  this  purpose, 
as  Dr.  Beach  remark-,  '  All  women  ought  to 
be  instructed  in  midwifery,  and  those  of  a 
proper  turn  of  mind  should  be  qualified  to 
act  in  the  capacity  of  mid  wives.'  Unfortu- 
nately, the  multitude  of  obstetric  books  are 
so  mystified  and  Latinixed  as  to  be  incompre- 
hensible to  women,  plain  men,  and  even  to 
many  doctors.  A  recent  graduate  of  the 
Harvard  medical  school,  in  this  city,  applied 
to  the  writer  to  get  the  Latin  Diploma  read  ' 
—  that  important  parchment  which  consti- 
tuted him  an  M.  1),  to  practise  midwifery, 
and  write  Latin  prescriptions,  instructing 
less  classical  apothecaries'  clerks  to  com- 
pound potent   dru^s   for  patient-!! 

Within  a  year,  however,  an  intelligible 
work  has  been  published —  'reach'-  Mid- 
wifery'—  an  excellent  instructor  for  husbands, 
wives,  and  female  practitioners.  It  takes 
strong  ground  in  favor  of  midteives,  contains 
everything  essential,  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
library  of  works  on  the  subject,  is  furnished 
with  plates  to  illustrate  the  process  of  par- 
turition, treats  of  various  important  physio- 
logical subjects,  and  the  diseases  of  women 
and  children.  The  author,  Wooster  Beach, 
M.  D.,  of  New  York,  is  a  regularly  educated 
and  skilful  physician,  of  about  thirty  \ 
practice.  At  the  time  of  the  cholera  visita- 
tion, in  1S:5\2,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  city 
authorities  of  New  York,  as  one  of  the  ward 
physicians,  to  attend  persons  attacked  with  the 
disease.  His  '  American  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine* has  received  commendation  from  high 
sources  in  Europe;  and  his  'Family  Phy- 
sician '  is  now  having  an  extensive  circulation 
in  this  country.  Dr.  Beach  is  a  medical  re- 
former; he  endeavors  to  enlighten  the  pub- 
lic, so  tiiat  they  may  preserve  their  health, or, 
with  common  and  safe  remedies,  remove  at 
least   their  ordinary  ailments. 
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MAN-MIDWIFERY    EXPOSED 


IMMORAL  TENDENCY  AND  RESULTS  OF  EMPLOYING  MEN 
AS  MIDWIVES,  AND  IN  OTHER  DELICATE  DUTIES, 


Having  endeavored  to  show  that  the  em- 
ployment of  male  instead  of  female  assist- 
ants, i>  injurious  to  the  physical  well-being 

of  individuals  and  the  community,  we  now 
to  a  still  more  important  consideration 
—  domestic  and  sm-iai  happiness,  and  the 
moral    welfare  of  society. 

Some  thoughts  and  facts  have  incidentally 
been  .'urn  upon  this  point  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  from  them  the  maimer,  in  which 
tin-  practice  wears  away  delicacy,  and  con- 
sequently virtue,  will  appear  evident;  but 
something  more  directly  upon  this  topic  will 
now  he   presented. 

Dr  Beach,  of  New  York,  in  his  excellent 
work  on  '  .Midwifery,'  in  speaking  of  the  em- 
ployment of  men,  says,  '  The  practice  has  an 
immoral  tendency.  The  great  intimacy  and 
confidence  winch  exist  between  the  physician 
and  the  patient  give  the  most  unbounded 
liberties  and  temptations  to  the  unprincipled 
and  licentious.' 

Astounding  Acknowledgment,  by  an 
advocate  of  man-midwifery.  —  In  the  Boston 
pamphlet,  '  Remarks  on  the  Employment  of 

Females    as  Practitioners    m    Midwifery,  by  a 

■  i  in .'  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
preceding  pages,  is  the  following  Btartling 
testimony  :  — 

'  I  know  nothing,' Says  this  medical  author, 
'which  conduces  so  much  to  the  security  of 
the  patient,  and  the  satisfaction  and  happi- 
ness of  the  physician,  as  the  existence  of  a 
mutual  confidence,  let  me  say  affection,  be- 
tween them'!  [Some  women  are  attended 
by  a  half  a  dozen  different  doctors  —  how 
much  '  affection'  is  left  lor  the  poor  husband?] 
'  To  the  existence  of  these  mutual  feelings 
nothing  contributes  more  than  attendance  of 
physicians  in  cases  of  midwifery.  [Precisely 
so. J  Women  seldom  forget  a  practitioner 
who  has  conducted  them  tenderly  and  safely 
through  parturition.  [What  wonder  that  they 
seldom  forget  to  argue  for  the  doctor,  and  dis- 
card midwives,  and  train  their  daughters  in 
the  same  sentiments,  and  for  the  same  satis- 
factory custom  !  ]  They  feel  a  familiarity  with 
him,  [nearly  as  much  so  as  with  their  hus- 
bands,] a  reliance  upon  him,  [more  than  on 
husband  or  Heaven,]  which  are  of  the  most 

i..l  mutual  udv, n  age  in  all  their  subse- 
quent  intercourse  as  physician  and  patient. 


[Who  have  not  heard  their  mothers  speak 
kindly  of  t/it  doctor?  ]  On  the  other  hand, 
the  physician  takes  a  deeper  interest,  (often 
an  affectionate  one,]  and  feels  a  more  inti- 
mate  personal    connection    [  '  j    with    those 

whom  he  has  attended  in  this  scene  of  Buffer- 
ing and  danger,  than   with   patients  of  any 

otlier  description.  [Some  two  or  three  year* 
since,  Dr.  B.,  of  Manchester,  N.  II  ,  look 
such  a  deep  interest  in  a  lady  patient,  and  she 
m  him,  that  they  mutually  forgot,  she  her  hus- 
band, and  he  Ins  wile,  and  jointly  eloped. 
Other  ladies  have  more  cruelly  remained  at 
home,  after  having  sent  away  their  hearts 
with  the  dear  doctor.]  It  is  principally  on 
this  account  that  the  practice  of  midwifery 
becomes  desirable  to  physicians.  [!J  It  is 
tins  which  insures  to  them  the  permanency 
and  security  of  all  their  other  business.'!! 

This  is  an  honest  '  Physician  ;'  unaccount- 
ably so.  Had  he  been  put  under  oath  and 
dissected  by  a  lawyer,  he  could  not  more  cor- 
rectly have  divulged    the    secret  motiM     of 

this  whole  business!  Midwifery  creates  '  a 
mutual  confidence,  let  me  say  all'ection,  be- 
tween physician  and  patient.'  This  results 
in  'essential  mutual  advantage'  'It  is  this 
that  insures  to  them  the  permanency  and  se- 
curity of  all  their  other  business.'  '  //  15 
principally  on  this  account  that  the  practice 
of  midwifery  becomes  desirable  to  physi- 
cians.' This  is  frank  as  it  is  true",  ami  true 
as  frank.  Who  ever  believed  that  a  r< 
for  the  safety  of  women  and  the  good  ol  the 
public  brought  into  existence,  and  now  con- 
tinues, this  absurd  and  immoral  custom  ? 
Dr.  Beach  says,  '  The  physician  takes  it  for 
granted,  and  even  boasts,  that,  if  he  can  at- 
tend one  single  case  of  midwifery  in  a  family, 
he  has  ever  after  secured  their  patronage.' 

It  is  in  this  way  that  man-midwifery  has 
created  the  fa-hion  of  having  a  'family^  phy- 
sician,' so  prevalent  at  the  •present  day. 
Probably  half  or  three  fourths  of  the  families 
in  the  community  would  never  have  occasion 
to  employ  a  doctor  at  all,  if  physicians  were 
to  give  up  the  business  properly  bel<  1 
to  midwives  and  nurses.  Put  now,  pe<  pie 
having  introduced  the  doctor  into  thcgl  mily 
in  the  capacity  of  midwife,  they  think  it  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  l.<-  unwell  occaCM  Dally, 
so  as  to  extend   patr<  nage  and   keep  up  the 
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mutual  good  feeling.  Indeed,  in  the  present 
of  thiugs,  tins  second  gentleman  is 
nearly  as  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  a  fam- 
ily as  is  the  husband  himself. 

The  'Physician'  speaks  of  the  mutual  at- 
tachment created  between  the  practitioner 
and  patient,  by  his  attendance  on  her  through 
'  this  scene  of  suffering  and  danger.1  The 
truth  of  this  statement  may  be  illustrated  by 
an  incident  related  in  connection  with  the 
explosion  and  wreck  of  the  steam-packet 
'  Pulaski,'  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  a 
few  years  since.  The  gentleman,  concerned 
in  the  incident  was  a*  Mr.  Ridge,  of  New 
Orleans,  the  lady  a  Miss  Onslow,  from  one 
of  the  southern  states. 

By  the  frightful  explosion  the  vessel  was 
shattered  ;  many  of  the  passengers  and  crew 
went  down  ;  others  remained  on  the  wreck 
or  took  to  the  boats  and  planks.  Mr.  R. 
had  secured  himself  upon  some  floating  body. 
He  saw  the  young  woman  struggling  in  the 
waves,  and  instantly  rescued  her.  Again 
the  surge  broke  over  and  separated  them  ; 
again  his  Btrength  and  intrepidity  saved  her 
from  the  devouring  sea.  Some  days  and 
nights  they  were  together  on  their  frail  raft 
amid  the  perils  of  the  deep.  At  length  they 
drifted  ashore,  nearly  exhausted  by  watching, 
and  hunger,  and  exposure.  lie  was  an  ordi- 
nary man,  and  the  wreck  had  made  him  a 
beggar.  She  was  an  accomplished  young  lady, 
ami  an  heiress  to  an  immense  fortune.  Yet 
such  was  her  feeling  of  gratitude,  affection, 
love,  for  him,  that  she  married  him;  though 
he  protested  against  making  his  services  any 
claim  for  such  a  lav  or. 

Now,  take  the  parallel  case  of  a  woman  res- 
cued from  a  still  more  horrid  death,  by  the 
physician's  wonderful  skill  and  devoted  en- 
deavors, as  she  naturally  supposes.  Perhaps, 
as  in  some  of  the  cases  given,  ne  has  con- 
stantly hung  over  her,  or  been  by  her,  one, 
two,  or  three,  days  and  nights;  and  at  length, 
worn  and  exhausted  with  watching  and  suf- 
fering, '  they  .ill  come  safe  to  shore.'  Is 
there  not  deep  gratitude,  and,  as  the  '  Phy- 
sician' says,  '  affection,'  and  if  cherished  by 
continued  kindness  and  intimacy,  may  it  not 
grow  into  love  ?  It  would  be  unnatural  if  it 
should  not.     Then  farewell  to  domestic  bliss! 

Bo  in  cases  of  protracted  illness,  where 
professional  duty  brings  physician  and  patient 
together  daily  for  weeks  and  months.  Wo- 
men, like  men,  when  they  are  sick,  are  fee- 
ble, irresolute,  sensitive,  susceptible;  and 
they  appreciate  kindness  from  whatever  source 
it  comes.     The  following  sweet  and  truthful 


sentence  is  taken  from  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  in  which  it  stand 
a  quoted  item  :  '  There  is,  perhaps,  no  quality 
attached  to  a  correct  professional  character, 
more  fascinating  to  the  generality  of  mankind, 
than  a  bland,  gentle,  humane  mode  of  exam- 
ining and  prescribing  for  the  sick.  It  steals 
like  the  sweetest  notes  of  music  into  the 
bosom  of  the  unhappy  sufferer,  and  imparts 
a  presentiment  that  all  will  go  well.' 

Now,  this  '  fascinating '  attention  does  not 
'  steal  into  the  bosoms,'  and  steal  out  the  hearts, 
of  females  alone.  Men  yield  to  the  potent 
spell  when  it  is  exerted  by  the  opposite  sex. 
It  is  said  that  Howard,  the  philanthropist, 
under  the  influence  of  this  fascination,  mar- 
ried the  nurse  who  had  attended  him  through 
a  season  of  sickness.  To  avoid  harm,  then, 
great  prudence  should  be  observed  when 
either  party  is  under  previous  contract! 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  a  Christian 
community,  every  woman  will  allow  herself 
to  fall  in  love  with  every  ill-looking  doctor; 
or,  if  she  should,  that  she  will  allow  any  symp- 
toms of  it  to  appear.  But  such  is  the  tendency 
of  the  system,  and  the  legitimate  effects  will 
appear,  unless  they  are  counteracted  by 
stronger  influences.  Virtue  and  morality 
may  regulate  the  conduct,  but  moral  senti- 
ments cannot  restrain  the  spell-bound  affec- 
tions from  going  where  they  ought  not.  The 
Needle  mav  not  bolt  from  its  pivot,  but  it 
will  assuredly  turn  towards  the  object  of  at- 
traction. 

These  confidential  and  affectionate  feel- 
ings are  verv  proper  to  exist  between  the  par- 
turient woman  and  an  assistant  of  her  own 
sex ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  reason  and  scrip- 
ture that  they  should  exist  between  one  man's 
wife  and  another  woman's  husband.  The 
Bible  commands,  '  Let  every  man  have  his 
own  wife,  and  let  every  woman  have  her  own 
husband.'  Not  the  body  alone,  but  the  soul. 
These  customary  improprieties  at  home, 
doubtless,  are  to  many  a  husband  a  plausible 
excuse  for  going  abroad.  Mrs.  P.,  a  mid- 
wife in  Mist  Boston,  said  she  formerly  re- 
sided in  the  city  proper,  and  sometimes  acted 
as  an  assistant  to  women  attended  by  doc- 
tors; and,  after  the  child  was  born  and  the 
woman  comfortably  in  bed,  she  had  in  sev- 
eral instances  seen  physicians  take  leave  of 
the  lady  by  an  affectionate  kiss. 

Now,  this  was  a  very  kind  and  innocent  act 
in  itself,  but  kisses  have  a  language  ;  and  for 
that  reason  non-professional  gentlemen  are 
liable  to  heavy  damages  for  kissing  other 
people's  wives.     And  if  these  ladies,  who  re- 
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roivc.l  tins  seal  of  affection,  had  heard  that 
their  husbands  were  seen  kissing  other  ladies, 
they  would  have  had  sad  forebodings  that 
improper  sentiments  at  least  existed  between 
the  parties. 

An  honorable  physician  would  not  design- 
edly do  any  thing  to  bring  about  an  unhappy 
result:  hut  in  the  medical  profession,  as  in 
other-;,  there  are  all  sorts  of  men.  Many  a 
one,  of  course,  base  enough  to  gratify  Ins 
vanity  by  making  a  conquest  of  another  man's 
wife.  .Many  others,  in  Bible  language,  '  hav- 
ing eyes  full  of  adultery,  and  that  cannot 
cease  from  sin;  beguiling  unstable  souls;  a 
heart  have  they  exercised  with  covetous 
practices;  cursed  children.'  Various  hy- 
potheses have  been  offered  to,  explain  why  the 
study  and  practice  of  medicine  tend  to  irre- 
Iigion,  infidelity,  and  consequent  want  of 
principle,  as  has  been  observed  by  moralists, 
and  medical  authors  themselves.  Some  sup- 
pose the  constant  dwelling  on  the  material 
part  of  human  nature  creates  an  indifference 
to  the  spiritual  and  moral  portion.  A  truer 
explanation  would  be,  the  nature  of  the  physi- 
cian's duties,  the  greal  intimacy  now  required 
between  physicians  and  the  female  popu- 
lation. It  operates  unfavorably  both  by 
drawing  depraved  men  into  the  practice,  and 
by  depraving  men  who  were  upright  and 
honorable  when  they  entered  upon  it. 

Clerks  and  cashiers  in  banks,  in  conse- 
quence of  handling  so  much  money,  look 
upon  it  as  cheap,  and,  as  the  temptation  is 
constantly  before  them,  they  are  very  liable  to 
make  unlawful  appropriations.  So  the  physi- 
cian, by  constant  familiarity,  comes  to  consider 
female  delicacy  and  reserve  as  not  worth  pre- 
serving, and  even  fidelity  and  virtue  are  per- 
haps considered  of  as  little  consequence  as 
bank  notes. 

Quite  as  bad  is  the  effect  on  the  patient. 
Many  a  daughter  of  infamy  could  date  her 
ruin  from  some  customary  professional  inti- 
macy. That  was  the  time  she  passed  the 
Rubicon.  No  man  ever  suddenly  became  a 
drunkard,  a  debauchee;  no  woman  without 
a  preliminary  moral  prostitution  ever  became 
a  harlot. 

W  illiam  Cobbett,  an  acute  observer  and 
widely  celebrated  author,  in  speaking  on  this 
very  subject,  the  great  intimacy  of  physicians 
with  the  female  population,  says,  '  We  have 
ision,  this  indubitable  proof  of  the 
falling  off in  real  delicacy  ;  namely,  that  com- 
mon prostitutes,  formerly  unknown,  now 
swarm  in  our  cities,  and  are  seldom  wanting 
even  in  our  villages;  and  where  there  was  one 


illegitimate  child  only  fifty  years  ago,  there 
are    now    twenty.      And     who    can    say    how 

far  the  employment  of  men,  in  the  c  isei  al- 
luded to,  may  have  assisted  in  producing  this 
change,  so  disgraceful   to   the  present 

and  so  injurious  to  the  female  sex  I  The 
prostitution  and  swarms  of  illegitimate  Chil- 
dren have  a  natural  and  inevitable  tendency 
to  lessen  that  respect,  and  that  kind  and  in- 
dulgent feeling,  which  is  due  from  all  nun  to 
\irtuoiis  women.  And  many  a  man  is  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  unjust  sentiment  of  Pope, 
that  "  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake." 
Who  know-,  1  say,  in. what  degree  the  em- 
ployment of  «n /(-operators  mav  have  tended 
to  produce  this  change,  so  injurious  to  the 
female  sex?'  —  This  was  spoken  of  man- 
midwifery  in  England,  but  it  is  strictly  appli- 
cable to  our  own  country. 

Buffbn, —  whose  one  hundred  and  twenty 
volumes,  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  earth, 
minerals,  plants,  animals,  and  man,  testify  to 
his  comprehensive  mind  and  his  vast  research, 
and  who,  for  his  gigantic  labors,  was  honored 
by  his  king  with  the  title  of  '  Count,' — the 
intelligent  observer  of  nature,  Buffon,  says, 
'  This  species  of  folly,  which  considers  fe- 
male chastity  merely  a  physical  existence, 
has  given  rise  to  many  absurd  opinions,  cus- 
toms, and  ceremonies,  and  to  the  most  illicit 
abuses,  and  to  practices  which  shock  hu- 
manity. In  the  submission  of  women  to  the 
unnecessary  examinations  of  physician-,  ex- 
posing the  secrets  of  nature,  it  is  forgotten 
that  every  indecency  of  this  kind  is  a  violent 
attack  against  chastity,  that  every  situation 
which  produces  an  internal  blush  is  a  real 
prostitution.' 

If  the  opinion  of  this  eminent  man  be  cor- 
rect, man-midwifery,  with  other  '  indecencies/ 
is  a  great  system  of  fashionable  prostitution  ; 
a  primary  school  of  infamy  —  as  the  fashion- 
able hotel  and  parlor  wine  glass  qualify  can- 
didates for  the  two-penny  grog-shop  and  the 
gutter.  Who  wonders  at  the  present  rage  of 
women  for  exhibiting  themselves  upon  the 
stage,  in  a  state  of  semi-nudity,  so  that  the 
public  generally  may  be  entertained,  without 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  studying  medicine  ! 

The  advertisement  of  the  Medical  Lectures 
for  1847,  in  the  New  York  University,  says, 
'  During  the  past  five  sessions,  more  than 
1200  cases  of  midwifery  have  been  attended 
by  the  students  of  the  university.'  Procuring 
and  prostitution  go  hand  in  band.  This  in- 
stitution is  bound  to  flourish,  affording  such 
facilities  for  information. 

Physicians  make  great  account  of  the  fact, 
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that  there  is  not  ii<u  illy  nn  exposure  of  per- 
son to  the  eye.  Professor  Bedford,  in  ln^  edi- 
tion ofM.  Chailly'i  Midwifery,  says,  'I  hold 
it  i"  be  a  rule  which  the  pupil  should  ever 
keep  in  memory,  that  the  feelings  of  the  pa- 
tient are  always  to  be  sacredly  regarded,  and 
on  no  account  should  there  be  an  unnecessary 
exposure  of  her  person.'     Tins  rule,  if  ob- 

d,  mitigates  the  impropriety  a  little,  and 
but  a  little,  and  the  immoral  tendency  of  the 
occupation   still    remains.     The.    professor's 

d  regard  for  the  feelings  of  patients 
would  be  better  manifested  by  encouraging 
the  education  of  midwives. 

Dr.  Bedford's  rule  is  very  liable  to  be  dis- 
regarded.     Indeed,   Dr.   Oooeh,  another  pro- 

r,  says,  'We  can  examine  patients  in 
hnmble  life  as  we  please.'  Mr.  R.,  in  a  large 
town,  some  twenty  miles  distant,  said  an  old 
doctor,  late  of  that  place,  famous  in  mid- 
wifery, used  to  come  joking  into  the  lying-in 
room,  and  throw  the  lady's  dress  over  her 
,  head  with  the  utmost  good  humor.  The 
young  doctors,  occasionally  with  him,  were 
put  to  the  blush  ;  but  it  appears  they  have  be- 
come less  sensitive  since,  as  two  of  them  have 
made  trouble  in  families,  by  improprieties. 
It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  freedom  of  this 
obtuse  old  man-midwife  and  the  younger  ones 
had  depreciated  the  morals  of  the  place,  by 
making  easy  mothers  and,  consequently,  easy 
daughters.  For  a  physician  there  stated  pub- 
licly, to  show  that  doctors  were  no  worse  than 
the  rest  of  the  community,  that  in  one  ease 
in  thirteen  the  young  married  people  there 
had  an  heir  unlawfully  soon  after  the  wedding 
ceremony. 

As  to  exposures,  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Bandage,  to  be  applied  after  the 
delivery,  says,  it  should  be  fitted  next  to  the 
skin,  and  be  so  wide  as  to  reach  from  the  pubes 
almost  to  the  ensiform  cartilage;  and,  thus 
requiring  exposure,  he  thinks,  '  that  there  is 
something  highly  indelicate  in  its  being  ap- 
plied by  a  man,'  and  that  it  should  be  applied 
by  the  nurse  ;  and  that  '  the  nurse  must  know 
very  little  oi'  her  duties,'  if  she  could  not  do 
it.  On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Mcl'heeters,  in  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
copied  into  the  Boston  M.  &,  S.  Journal,  says, 
'Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the 
subject  of  bandaging.  In  the  first  place,  it 
should  be  applied  and  properly  adjusted  by 
the  physician  himself.'  —  A  doctor,  in  this 
city,  recently  attended  a  young  woman,  and 
applied  the  bandage.  Afterwards,  in  con- 
versation with  another  lady  on  delicate  topics, 
he    significantly    remarked,    that    '  Mr.    C.'s 


wife  was  a  very  pretty  woman.'  It  came 
hack  to  Mr.  C.  and  wife,  that  the  doctor 
thought  her  a  specimen  of  symmetrical  beauty. 
They  do  not  intend  further  to  trouble  curious 
doctors  to  do  midwives'  rind  nurses'  work. 
Another  doctor  of  this  city  visited  a  young 
woman,  of  17,  three  days  previous  to  her  first 
confinement,  and  examined  her  each  day. 
She  felt  wretchedly  about  it,  wept,  and  asked 
the  older  women  if  such  things  were  usual 
and  necessary. 

When  lecturing  in  Lynn,  last  fall,  several 
of  the  citizens  spoke  before  the  audience, 
approving  of  my  course,  and  corroborating 
my  statements  with  additional  facts.  Among 
others,  a  frentleman,  known  in  the  literary 
world,  said  he  thought  the  business  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  women ;  said  a  doctor 
there,  on  seeing  a  beautiful  lady  enceinte, 
passing  in  the  street,  elbowed  a  friend,  and 
said,  'I  shall  like  to  attend  that  lady  by  and 
by,  to  see  her  handsome  person.' 

Mrs.  Ruth  Stebbins,  before  spoken  of,  said 
the  young  doctors  of  Suffield,  Ct.,  when 
speaking  of  attending  the  young  wives  on  the 
first  occasion,  called  it  '  halter-breaking  them.' 
And,  rejoicing  in  their  occupation,  '  There,1 
they  would  say  to  each  other,  as  they  looked 
out  into  the  street,  'there  goes  one  that  I 
halter-broke  a  few  weeks  ago — and  there, 
yonder,  comes  another  that  I  shall  break  in 
soon.'  Suppress  your  indignation,  render, 
and  go  earnestly  about  correcting'  this  libid- 
inous system.  —  Dr.  K.,  of  M.,  in  this  state, 
remarked  to  the  publisher,  that  he  had  heard 
young  physicians,  in  their  confidential  chats, 
boast  of  having  committed  adultery  with 
women,  when  their  husbands  were  in  the 
house  at  the  time.  —  The  other  professions  to- 
gether do  not  furnish  a  tithe  of  the  minor 
and  gross  improprieties  that  grow  out  of  the 
present  medical  practice.  I  have  matter  on 
this  head  sufficient  for  quite  a  volume.  Yet, 
of  course,  comparatively  little  leaks  out  to 
the  public,  and  but  a  small  part  of  that  would 
fall  in  the  way  of  any  one  person.  Well 
does  Dr.  Ewell  call  it  '  the  secret  history  of 
adultery.'  When  there  grows  up  a  '  mutual 
confidence,  let  me  say  affection,'  other  things 
follow  naturally. 

Dr.  A.,  from  this  city,  located  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  had  an  intrigue  with  the 
landlord's  wife.  The  husband  remained  ig- 
norant of  it  for  some  venrs.  It  came  to  his 
knowledge,  crushed  his  spirit.  He  lived  on 
a  few  years  in  wretchedness,  and  committed 
suicide.  This  system  is  the  deadly  Upas  to 
domestic  happiness.  —  Dr.  B.,  of  Salem,  hav- 
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led  a  woman,  as  man-midwife  and 
pli\-  sted   bj   tin1   husband   in 

ah  her.  It  became  pub- 
lic through  the  city.  There  are  many  men, 
and  in  1 11  v  women,  who  have  virtue  enough 
to  protect  ili-'in  if  let  alone;  it'  assailed,  or 
thrown  into  temptation,  they  fall. 

It'  i  midwife  cannot  be  had,  have  b  doctor. 
But  taki  pni»>.  When  lecturing  in  Newbu- 
ryport,  I  st  ited  to  the  audience,  one  evening, 
that  before  coming  into  the  hall  a  gentleman 
rem  irked  to  me  that  he  would  drive  thirty 
i  midwife,  and  kill  hi*  horse  by  the 
effort,  before  he  would  have  a  doctor  attend 
hi.s  wife.  '  I'd  drive  a  hundred!'  cried  out 
a  young  man  in  the  audience. 

Rev.  \\  m.  Mdtmiore,  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, of  Litchfield,  .V  II  ,  Btates,  in  a  com- 
munication, tint  '  a  physician,  in  his  parish, 
having  attended  a  pretty-faced  woman  in  her 
confinement,  presumed  upon  his  intimacy, 
and  |iiinped  into  bed  with  her.  lint  by  her 
screams  she  brought  in  friends  to  her  relief 
The  public  pipers  of  June,  1847,  state  thai 
Dr.  S.  S.  Perry,  of  Gainesville,  Ala.,  repre- 
sentative to  the  legislature,  attended,  as  family 
physician,  in  the  family  of  Col,  J.  A.  Win- 
ston, state  senator.  Dr.  P.,  as  is  not  surpris- 
ing, became  a  paramour,  then  an  adulterer. 
Winston  shot  him  through,  in  the  Post-office, 

and  exclaimed,  'Thank  God,]  have  killed 
the  seducer  m(  my  wife  and   the  destroyer  of 

my  own  peace  !  '  Dr.  Ewell  speaks  of  '  the 
melancholy    tale  of  the   seduction  of  the  wife 

of  a  member  of  congress  from  Carolina,  by 
her  accoucheur.'  The  papers  of  Nov.  1847, 
state  that  Alderman  James  Noe,  of  Lafayette, 
Li.,  shot  Dr.  I'aston.  Cause  —  improper  in- 
timacy between  Dr.  E.  and  Noe's  wife.  The 
alderman  was  tried  and  acquitted. 

Dr.  G.,  of  Lowell,  was  tried  for  infanticide. 
To  show  his  general  character,  several  ladies 
testified  in  court,  that  he  had,  on  sundry  pro- 
fessional visits,  endeavored  to  seduce  them. 
To  one  woman,  whose  husband  was  absent, 
he  prescribed  adulter)/  as  indispensable.  A 
physician  in  Lowell  told  the  publisher,  that 
he  knew  a  man  and  his  wife  who  had  just 
parted,  in  consequence  of  too  great  intimacy 
between  her  and  her  doctor.  Another  phy- 
sician in  Lowell  took  an  interest  in  a  factory 
girl,  who  was  out  of  health,  gave  her  medical 
attendance  gratuitously,  took  hex  to  ride  to 
Chelmsford,  and  at  the  hotel  attempted  to 
seduce  her.  She  escaped,  returned  on  foot, 
late  at  night,  to  Lowell,  and  exposed  the 
lewd  scoundrel.  A  trial  has  just  closed  at 
Cambridge,  of  Dr.  D.  A.  Ingalls,  of  Lowell, 


for  hum:,  bj  the  aid  of       '•■male  accrue 
•  !,    ..!    17,  into   hi.-   i 
and  \  iolated  her  person. 

Women    sometimes    se  'nee   doctors.      A 

physician  told  an  acquaint    .iee  of  mine,  that, 

having  attended  a  woman  mi  le  r  confinement, 

she  afterwards  Called  at  hi-  llice  and  solicited 
him;  and,  as  he  had  the  hardihood  to  ao 
knowledge,  he  proved  a-  I.  e  a-  the  woman. 
.Mr.  ('.,  of  this  city,  -aid  sailor's  wife  at- 
tempted   to  seduce    her    d  -tor,  who   tied.      I 

was  informed  that  a  woman,  in  Fowlerville, 

.\.  Y  ,  entered  a  complaint  against  her  family 
physician  for  attempting  improper  liberties 
with  her.  The  doctor  testified,  ou  oath,  that 
the  woman  summoned  him  bo  C  ill,  took  him 
into  a  private  apartment,  as  if  I  i  profei  sional 
advice,  and  then  endeavored  to  bring  him  to 
her  purpose- ;  hut  he  maintained  his  inie<r- 
mv.  It  appears  that  the  woman  had  com* 
menced  ami  was  carrying  out  the  character 

of  '  Potiphar's  wife.'  The  physician  was  ac- 
quitted ;  and  Madam  Potiphar  was  bulked  in 
her  vengeance. 

A  doctor  in  I'.,  in  this  state,  attended  rn 
accoucheur  to  a  woman,  and,  apropos  to  the 
occasion,  he  attempted  liberties  with  the  fe- 
male assistant.  Being  a  member  of  a  church, 
he  was  called  to  an  account.  Another  doc- 
tor, in  a  large  town,  in  this  state,  attended 
as  man-midwife,  and  also,  according  to  the 
promptings  of  the  occupation,  meditated  free- 
dom with  the  female  assistant.  It  being  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  labor,  he  gave  the  pa- 
tient a  sleeping  potion,  and  then  commenced 
his  endeavors  with  the  other  woman.  The 
patient,  however,  did  not  Bleep,  but  heard, 
saw,  reported. 

Mr.  B.,  <>f  this  city,  a  man  whose  veracity 

is  unimpeachable,  informed  me  that  Dr. 

(fortunately  deceased)  told  him  that  he,  the 
said  Boston  doctor,  had  had  sexual  inter- 
course with  over  one  hundred  different  wo- 
men, married  and  unmarried.  Mr.  B.  said 
he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement, 
either  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  given, 
or  from  the  character  of  the  man.  It  does 
not  appear  at  all  improbable,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  hoary  old  sinner  had  been 
for  forty  or  fifty  years  attending  to  the  women. 

In  regard  to  man-midwifery,  and  this  ui»- 
limited  intimacy  between  physicians  and  fe- 
males, we  may  say,  with  Shakspearc, — 

'  It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil  : 
That  llu'v  mean  virtuously  and  yet  do  §o. 
The  devil   their   virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt 
Heaven.' 
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given  attention  to  causa  which  tend  to  undermine  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the  community. 
Labor  is  more  advantageously  bestowed  in  preventing  than  in  curing  the  ills  that  mankind  are  not 
heirs  to,  but  which,  by  ignorance  or  imprudence,  they  bring  upon  themselves. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  first  named  pamphlet  contains  communications  from  Rev.  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  an  eminent  teacher 
in    Boston,   from   Dr.  A.  B.  Snow,  of  Boston,  from  0.   S.  Fowler,  of  New  York,  and  from    Oth 

The   following  highly  valuable   testimonial  is  from  Prof.  Stuart,  Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  and    Prof.  Em- 
^son,  of  the;   Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  Rev.  Drs.  Brazer  and   Emerson,  of  Salem: — 
•  I  have  read  a  pamphlet  entitled,  'Facts,  etc.,  from  distinguished  Phya  i  ther  souroi  s,'  res] 

in£  a  vice  which  is  undermining  the  health  and  happiness  of  many,   and  degrading  them,  in  some 
respects,  below  the  brute  creation.      I  think  then  is  nothing  in  the  manner  of  tins  pamphlet  whicl 
be  matter  of  just  offence  to  any  considerate  mind.       I  am  persuaded  that,  delicate  as  the  task  ma  . 
the  time  has  come  when  benevolence  demands  thai  some  efforts  should  be  made  to  enlighten  the  pub- 
lic mind  on  the  subject  of  which  this   pamphlet  treats;  and   both   the   remarks  of  the  pamphlet,  and 
the  facts  stated  in  it,  seem  to  be  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.     Most  heartily  do  I  wish  success  to 
that  benevolence  which  is  willing  to  undertake  a  task  bo  delicate  and  so  difficult  as  this.      It  is  time 
for  those  who  love  the  purity,  the  well-being,  and  the  most  interesting  relations  of  human  society,  t<> 
speak  out  upon  a  vice  which  is  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  secrecy  and  silence  m  which  it  has  < 
involved.  .V.    .Stuart.' 

1  We  fully  concur  with  with  the  above. —  /,.  Woods,  A'.  Emerson,  D.  Brazer,  B.  Emerson.' 
'Hie   following  was  added  by  Dr.  Woods  : — '  Would    it  not  be  important    for  teachers  of  vouth    in 
colleges  and  academies,  to  recommend  the  above-named  pamphlet  to  their  pupils,  and  to  adopt  meas- 
ures to  circulate  it  among  them  ! ' 

Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Fifth  Free-Will  Baptist 
Convention  in  America  : — '  Resolved,  That  it  is  as  absurd  to  think  of  abolishing  unchastity,  without 
giving  general  and  thorough  instruction  on  its  nature  and  consequences,  as  to  think  of  abolishing  in- 
temperance, slavery,  or  any  other  sin,  without  giving  the  necessary  light  severally  upon  them;  and 
therefore — Resolved,  That,  of  all  the  tunes  of  this  sin,  (unchastity,)  none  is  more  vicious  in  its 
consequences  upon  either  sex,  and  therefore  none  more  t.>  be  dreaded  than  the  halm,  BO  often  formed 
in  youth  and  children,  known  under  vanm,s  names,  such  as  "  Solitary  Vice,"  *'  Sexual  Self-in- 
dulgence," "  Self-pollution,"  "  Masturbation,"  &c.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  two  pamphlets, 
"Facts  and  Important  Information,"  &C,  on  the  subject  of  unchastity,  to  the  patronage  of  our  de- 
nomination.' 

From  L.  Coleman,  Principal  of  the     I  Seminary,  Messrs.  Gray  and  Wells,  Associate  In- 

structed, and  S.  II.  Taylor.  Principal  of  the  Phillips  Academy,  Andover: — '  We,  the  undersigned, 
have  examined  a  small  work  entitled,  "  Facts."  &c.  and  consider  it  well  adapted  to  awaken  attention  to 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats,     h  i  x poses  an  inai  -    sceedingly  injurious  in  its  effects 

upon  health,  mental  vigor,  and  moral  purity.      W  id  the  pamphlet  to  the  attention  of  parents 

andteachers,  as  well  as  to  the  young  themselves.    L.  I  ,A.  Gray,  W.H.  Wells,  S.  H.  Taylor.1 

'  Facts,1  dec — This  little  work  relates  til  a  .--net  habit  that  blights  body,  mind,  and  soul  more  effec- 
tually than  any  other  vice.  Few  are  capable  of  treating  a  subject  of  such  extreme  delicacy  with 
caution,  and  yet  with  sufficient  explicitneas.       I  work,  we  think,  will  satisfy  the  judicious 

teacher  or  parent. — Zion's  Herald. 

'  It  is  written  in  a  careful  maimer,  and  is  highly  recommended." — Boston  Daily  Mail. 
Recommended  also  by  Rev.  Justin  Edwards,  D.  D..  late  President  of  the  Andover  Seminary  , 
Prof.  C.  G.  Finaev,  of  the  Obetlia  Institute,  and  by  numerous  oUicxb. 
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GEORGE    GREGORY,  25  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 
Man-Midwifery  Exposed  and  Corrected. 

Price    19    1-8    rents— a  liberal  discount  to  Booksellers.  Periodica]  Dealers,  and  travelling 
Agents.     For  rccommenclations  of  the  work,  sec  second  page  of  cover. 

BEACH'S    MIDWIFERY. 
A  practical  system  of  Midwifery,  adapted  10  popular  and  professional  use.      It  was  pu(>- 
lished  in  1817.  and.  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  each  other's  views,  Dr.  B.  has 
furnished  precisely  the   work  that  h*  needed  to  carry  out  the  principles  which  the  author 

has  presented  in  this  pamphlet  on   Man-midw  lferv.      Dr.  15.  s  work  takes  slroi><:  ground   in 

favor  of  employing  midwims  in  cases  of  natural  labor,  though  it  recommends  the  qualifica- 
tion of  ali  ;  to  assisl  in  extraordinary  difficulties. 

/    The   work   contains  every  thing  essential  which  can  he  found  in  the  whole  library  of 
■  in   the  subject;  it  is  furnished  with  plates  illustrating  the  process  of  parturition, 
treats  of  important  physiological  Bubjects,  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children,  and  the 
best  mode  of  curing  them.    The  directions  are  so  plain  and  full  as  to  enable  any  prudent 
matron  to  officiate  in  th  of  a   professed  midwife;  and  husbands  themselves,  by 

reading  its  pages,  could  ie  in  sudden  erne  i  id  thus,  perhaps, 

pn  v.ni  the  I"--  of  mother  and  child. 

•  Beach's  Midwil  ry'  is  in  quarto  form.  272  pages,  56  colored  plates,  price  $6.     Willi 
plates  not  colored,  $5;  with  fir  ading  matter  same  in  all. 

BEACH'S  'FAMILY  PHYSICIAN.'    The  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  published.   Tt 
should  he  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  Bible;  the  '  Family  Physician1  being  the  coui 
lide  to  physical  health  ai  Bibletomoral.  Octavo,800  pages.  IV 

BEACH'S  « ANATOMY  AND   PHYSIOLOGY.'      8vo;    illustrated   with  colored 
With  plain  plates,  %  -J  50  ;  less  platos,  $2.     Reading  matter  sane  in  all. 

BEACH'S    'MEDICAL   AM)    BOTANICAL    DICTIONARY.'     Bvo;    6 1  75. 

VVoos  author  of  the  ab< 

;  •  m>  mbeYof  the  Medical  ! 
county  i  mber  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ai 

beinl  rred  from  his 

IQ=G.  G.  will  fi  the  .Vu  \  \,,-t^  j  rices. 

''GREGORY'S  HISTORY  OF  MEXICO, 

A  history  giving  an  account  of  the  an- 

t  Spanish  dominion ;  war  of  independence; 

Ihe  army  ; 

political  chat  of  the  cot 

- 
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"r  any  ofth    above  works,  promptly  answered   bv  for 
warding  tin  '    y    .™ 

»RGE  GREGORY,  Boston.     loWURs  &   WELLS,' New  York. 
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